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“Alfred, my dear Alfred, I can bear this: 
_ Suspense nolonger. You musé tell me what 
presses so heavily upon your spirits. Sure- 
ly your wife has a right to share your sor- 
Tows, as well as your joys.” 
“Hew can I communicate to you, my 
dear Laura, what will overwhelm you with 
grief and despair? And yet you must know 
it, cannot keep it from you. Would to 
| GodT could bear this great sorrow alone, 
and shield you from its blighting, withering 
Muse.” And Alfred Maynard, pale and 
agitated, rose and walked the chamber to 
| and fro, like one bereft of reason. 
| “My dear husband, you alarm me, I be- 
i Seech you tell me what has happened.”’ 
“Laura, we are ruined, completely ruined.”’ 
“ Nothing but sin can ruin us, my hus- 


band. It cannot be that my noble hearted | 


| Alfred has been betrayed into the commis- 
_ “on of crime, and surely no man need be 

in distress, who has health, energy and a 
| ey conscience. Tell me is it merely the 
Bes of property that causes this fearful ag- 


‘« Merely theloss of property! You lit- 
tle realize, my dear Laura, what this loss 
involves: Is it nothing for me to see the 
accumulation of years swept away by a 
single stroke? Is it nothing to see my 


| <dolized wife and children, reduced at once, 


from a state of affluence to the condition of 


Nellie, just entering upon the verge of wo- 
manhood, should have all her‘bright pros- 
pects blasted? That she should be exclu- 


and acquirements, she is so well fitted to 
adorn? Is it nothing that our darling James 
should be compelled to relinquish all his 
hopes for the future, and be reduced toa 
‘state of dependance worse than slavery, if 


not actual starvation ? ” 


«Tell me one thing, Alfred, can you, by 
giving up all, fully meet every claim ?”’ 

‘Tecan, but it will take every cent of 
property I have in the world.” | 
«But it will not take away our self-re- 


spect, or the love we bear each other, and 


tation 


\ with these unimpaired, we are rich. If you 


— 


beggars? Is it nothing that my lovely 


ded from that society, which by her talents. 
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HOME SCENES. 


prayers. For three years T have not ceased 
to pray daily that God would by some means 
» check the tide of worldliness on which you 
geemed borne with resistless force. I have 
trembled for your soul, as I have seen how 


of wealth, and O! if this loss will but con- 


possessions, and lead you to seek for dura- 
ble riches and righteousness, I shall bless 


thus heard aud answered my prayer. We 
shall be the happier for this reverse, Al- 
| fred, 1am sure we shall. We shall leave 
these spacious halls where fashion has made 
us slves to a heartless crowd. You will 
find for us such a sweet and quiet home as 
| my girlish fancy dreamed of. You will 
| againenter the shop. What if tha times 
arehard? So are therocks hard, and shoes 
will wear out, and when they are gone; they 
_ Inust be replaced by others, so you will be 
Sure of employment, the avails of which 
will procure for us all that is necessary for 
comfort in-our simple and frugal mode of 
life. What if we have no servants, Nellie 
will assist me to keep the house in order 
and James will aid you in the shop. It 
will be far better for* him than spending 
money, and going to ruin with the fast 
young men of the city. You can again 
‘pend your evenings, free from care, in the 


happy. What if we have no piano? James 
and Nellie have voices sweeter than any 
stringed instrument, and they shall sing to 
ts. What if we have no silk dresses and 


told me, 
In 
thing 


| dearest Alfred, that I look better 
simple gingham Wrapper than any 
Fé han you have ever seen me wear? If 
Wellin the eyes of my husband, 
| “at care I for other eyes? What if the 


"¥, afong who have courted our favor and 


leasted yy 
“4 Upon our bounty, pass us now with- 


‘good angel ! 
light of other years. I have been ina strange 


vince vou of the worthlessness of earthly 


out a look of recognition? We shall lose no 
true friend.” 


You have brought back the 


every faculty was absorbed in the pursuit | delusion. I did not stop to consider whith- 
{ did not perceive that — 


er I was tending. 
I was sacrificing every thing truly valuable 
in life, in the wild pursuit of gain, while 


God to the day of my death that he has | 


bosom of your family. ©! we shall be-so | 


fashionable bonnets? Have you not often’ 


the greater my success, the more deeply I 
was involved in care, anxiety and perplexi- 


ty. I see it all now, I have spent anxious 


days and sleepless nights for the privilege ~ 


of making myself a slave of fools, and I 


was ready to imagine myself annihilated by 


the contemptuous glances of those fools, 
when they found I could no longer serve 
them. But you have raised me above their 
scorn. You have brought back courage to 
my heart. Iam really richer this moment 
than-I have been before in ten years. I 
will never feel poor again while blest with 
such a treasure as you aré, my precious 
wife.’? (He clasps her to his heart, and the 


curtain falls.) 


Lirr.—The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, drink and sleep: to be exposed to dark- 
ness and light; to pace around in the mill of 
habits and turn the mill of wealth ; to make 
reason our book-keeper and thought an im- 
plement of trade: this is not life. In all 
this but a poor fraction of the unconsclous- 
ness of humanity is awakened: and the 
sanctities still slumber which make it worth 
while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, 
goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to 
the mechanism of existence; the laugh of 
mirth which vibrates through the heart, the 
tear which freshens the dry wastes within, 


the music that brings childhood lek, the | 


prayer that calls the future near, the death 
that startles us with mystery, the hardship — 


which forces us to struggle, the anxiety that i 


ends in being.— Chalmers. 


‘‘ Laura, my own dear Laura, you are my - 
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ie ej THE CONFESSIONS OF A MISER; | ed Turkish tobacco, drank his usual quan. 
os a 4 | OR THE ELEVENTH HOUR. tity of old Madeira, and the next Morning 
was found lying cold and stiff in bed, 

parently in the very posture in which be 
had composed himself tosleep. We Moy 


| ed for him with a genuine sorrow, for sip. 
Chas | [should have loved Emily if she had been | gular as were his habits, no man _ possess! 


Ae ge Oe friendless and destitute. ‘There was a grace- | a kinder heart ; and if that heart had bea 

Sap an ful and womanly tenderness in her manner, | contracted by trafficking with his felloy 
ca 7 ; Hi || which to me was irresistible. Sordidness | men, and his naturally fine, intellect sub. 
1p i ‘ and selfishness have ever characterised my | jected to the iron bondage of selfish avarice, 


a7. dealings with men, but never have I forgot- | it was the fault of those who chained to the 


Ear. ten my almost chivalrous veneration for the | galley of commerce a spirit that might ely 
pure and noble nature of woman. After a | have aspired to the loftiest realms of undis 

%, brief interval we were married, and as it | covered truth. 
had been arranged that Emily should still| But the worst of our misfortune was yet 


et, | reside with her uncle, avery material change |to come* Mr. Halford had _ frequently 
OL het immediately took place in my mode of life. | thrown out hints of -his intention to procur 
t.% an : Had I hoped to derive any pecuniary ad- 


for mg a situation in India, and although 
PAGES vantages, however, I should have been | expected of course to benefit by his wealth 


mh ee much disappointed: a set of pearl orna-|in future, I was still desirous to push my 
ments was Mr. Halford’s only marriage gift. fortunes. It was doubtless a fear lest 
“HS : oe I was now apparently on the very pinnacle | the possession of immediate wealth, should. 
yoo é of good fortune. Living, if not in the midst | induce me to relax in my habiis of industry, 
eta of the refinements of rank, at least, sur- | that induced him to make so singular a wil! 
os Ta Eh _ rounded by all the magnificence of opulence, | Upon examining his papers, three several 
. a +e S who would ever have recognised in the hap- | copies of his will were found in dillerent 
py husband of ‘the beautiful heiress, the | but equally secure places, as if he was Te 
Tagged and squalid-serving boy? Emily | solved to guard against all contingents 
was~devotedly attached to me, and there | After a few trifling legacies to old dome: 
eet was something inexpressibly delightful in | tics, he bequeathed the whole of his fortune 
the consciousness, that among the cold and | to me, with. this singular proviso—tle 
selfish beings who made up my world, one | whole of the property, including landed es 
a ; heart was found to love me with a deep and | tate, stocks, furniture, plate, dc., Was given 
disinterested affection. in trust. to his executors, to be pel into 
Our happiness was first interrupted about my hands, as soon as Lshould give satislat 
a year after our marriage by the illness of | t. ry proof that I was the possessor of filty 
m y sweet wife. The sudden death of our | thousand pounds, acquired by my ow? exel” 
infant boy, who lived just long enough to | tions. In case of my death before the 1 
awaken a mother’s tenderness in her bosom, quisite sum was obtained, a certain porte? 
salt _ Seriously affected her health, and she was | was allotted to my wife, and the remains! 
_ just recovering from a long fit of sickness, appropriated to the endowment of sever! 
7 ¥ a = _When we sions called to mourn the death of charitable institutions. 
her eccentric, but kind old uncle. ‘He had| Thus I found myself the heir to4 
: atin talking cheerfully with us all the even- nificent fortune, but at the same time " | 
ing, smoked several pipes of his r ose-scent- | no other means of providing for ™Y fam 
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shan the salary. which I received from my 
a secretaryship. Irritated as 1 was by this 
i | absurd bequest, my anger knew.no bounds 
when 1 found that even the house we occu- 
ied, with its furniture and plate, was to be 
cold, and the proceeds added to that al realy 
overgrown fortune, which was not to be 
: - mine until I should be able to do without it. 
was compelled to remove to my former 
: | abode, still occupied by my mother; but I 
enteredit as if it had been a prison. ‘Lhe 
® fetters which luxury weaves about us are 
like the bonds with which the Lilliputians 
confined the sleeping Gulliver; separately, 
each might be broken by the turning of a fin- 
_ ger;it is the vast number of invisible chains 
fastened upon us by the factitious indulgen- 
| ces of wealth that renders us powerless be- 
| neath them. Little more than two years 
® before, I had tasted in these humble apart- 
nents the first sweet draught from fortune’s 
_ cup, and now when her overflowing chalice 
| seemed offered tomy lips, only to be with- 
| drawn ere I could quaff one drop, my impa- 
| tient spirit was almost maddened by the dis- 
| appointment. My poor Emily used every 
effort to reconcile me to my situation.— 
_ Though her life had been passed amid all the 
comforts of affluenceand mine amid all the 
B evils«f poverty, yet she cheerfully relin 
quished the luxurious habits wh ch to her 
| Were a second nature, while I could not rec- 
oncile myself to their loss, though I had 
| Scarcely yet learned to enjoy them. Unwil- 
ling to pain her gentle nature, I endeavored 
to “ppear contented; but only those who 

| ~ lully enter into my, passionate desire 
Pie met could understand with what 
| at Ing I looked: upon my present mean 


lord’s house I never enjoyed a single repast. 
The rie 
service—the splendid china, which alone 
= “et oie than the whole of my present 
are ail had vanished from my table, 
: Was weak enough to feel their loss as 


_“ondition. From the time I left Mr. Hal- 


h damask—the massive silver din-. 


— 


severely as if they had been as essential as 
the food to which they were the accompani- 
ments. 

I was soon'to be punished for my folly. 
The death of Mr. M., my first patron, de- 
prived me of my «nly dependance, the sal- 
ary wluch I received as his secretary. Judge 
then my situation. I had taken up all the 
arrears of my salary, in order to furnish 
anew my humble habitation for the recep- 
tion of ny wife, and I now found myself 
absolutely pennyless. Jiven now my blood 
bouls at the recollection of that period. In 
vain | sought for employment; the very 
eagerness with which I desired it seemed to 
prejudice those who might otherwise have 
engaged my services, forin nine cases#put of 
ten, the wealthy consider poverty so great a 
temptation to dishonesty, that they can. sel- 
dom bring ghemselves to confide in the in- 
tegrity of apoor man. ‘The conditions of 


Mr. Halford’s will were also prejudicial to. 


my character, for the mass of mankind are 
always ready to attribute the worst motives 
and causes to that which seems incompre- 
hensible. Day after day my affairs became 
more despera e, and at length it was only 
by the sale of our useless furniture and my 
wife’s o-naments, that we were preserved 
from starvation. I knew that Mr. Halford 
had applied for a situation for me in the ser- 


vice of the Kast India Company, but no an- — 


swer had been. returned to his application; 


‘and, rendered half mad by the rapid dimin- 


ution of our little stock of money, I resol- 
ved to apply to one of the executors of Mr. 
Halford’s estate. . He was astern, hard fea- 
tured man, who had begun life as a cabin- 


of any distress beyond that which the ani- 
mal frame might suffer. 


had been given to him in trust, he was not 
at liberty to dispose of it. “But my wile 


He listened with 


the utmost coolness to my impassioned ap- — 
al, and calmly replied, that as the estate — 


— 
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—my mother, are starving '? | exclaimed; | letter received some weeks before, |} CO. 
‘give me only a hundred pounds for pres- | tained my appointment to a clerkship ip 
ent necessities.” ‘Impossible, young man,” | India. How gladly it was accepted yee! 
was his reply; ‘your chances of obtaining ‘not say; but as sometime had elapsed sine 
the estate are very trifling, and it is my duty | its date, 1 was compelled to arouse all ny 
| to fu'fil the wishes of the testator. Anin-| energies to. prepare for my immediate i. 
| dustrious man never need have a starving | parture. By pledging my anticipated sala: 
ees | | family; there are plenty of employments | ry I raised money enough to pay off my 
| for those who choose to seek them. I can-|debts; and, having settled my mother ing 
* / 4f ae | not dispose of the funds of my late friend; | comfortable abode, Emily and myself baie 
butas you seem to be in drstress, here is a! adieu to England. 
4 sum which will relieve you for the present.| Again were all my expectations awe 
ok You need sot consider it a loan; you will kened. India, that-Eldorada of my Imag: 
probably never be able to repay it.’”? So} ination, was before me, and my present ele- 
saying, he handed mea bank bill for five | vation of spirit was more than equal to my 
+) Pak pounds. I need not say how indignantly | recent despatr. Who can wonder at my 
] sptned his insulting charity, and dashing | thirst for gold? From my childhood want 


pay Bopp the bill in his face hurried from the house. | had been my constant companion. | had 
aie, i. Cursing, in a parexysm of rage, the fool|seen all that I held most dear—father, — 
who had given me a fortune in®expectancy, | mother, wife—suffering from poverty; an 
7A ae only torender more bitter my present mis- | now, as if it was deereed that the demonot 

| ery, [hastened home. What a scene there | avarice should take full possession of me,a_ 
presented itself, _ My landlord had been, princely fortune was held outas the reward 
—lCt during my abscence, to demand his rent ; | of my old age, solely upon the condition 
ve % his harsh and unfeeling violence terrified | that I devoted the best year's of my lileto | 
on pet ? my helpless family, and I entered the house |the acquisition of wealth. I had prayed 
aiiitie: only to look upon the dead body of my sec- | for riches—aye, prayed with that bitterness 
Aap UR | ond infant, and to behold my wife in strong 
aaa... || Convulsions. The fearful strength of my 
Be! agony produced the same effect that exces- 
ot bs en | sive rage had done in earlier life, and again 
et. a ruptured blood vessel stretched me upon 
a bed of sickness. Many weary weeks 
passed before | was conscious of surround- 
ing objects. The agitation of my feelings 
|| brough on a fever, which spent its strength 


of spirit which turns the language of 
plication into blasphemy. My prayer 
answered :— | 


Evertere domos totas optantilas ipsis_ 
Di faciles:—_ 

The fatigues of a sea voyage were & 
tremely harrassing to my poor Emily, al 
ready enfeebled by sickness and anxiety 
but tome, every day added new vigor, be- 
cause every setting sun found me nearer the 
goal of all my hopes. my arrival 
‘India found my situation a very subort 
nate one; but I cheerfully entered upon "Ss | 
duties, feeling assured that the advantas" 
of an intimate knowledge of many si 
dialects, and a thorough acqraintance 


f 
English law, would soon render me ° 
re. 


Jativ? 


my delight when the first object on which 
my eye rested, with a glance of recognition, 
| was my wife—pale, indeed, and languid, 
\| but evitlently restored to health. 

When she believed my strength equal to 
the agitation which she knew the tidings 
| would occasion, she gave into my hands a 


s*ntial service to my superiors 10 ofh 
was not disappointed. A question 


— 
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| | — 
| 
ty some obscure point of law, and which In the “city of the sleepers,” Bes 
‘volved considerable property, became the Where the sadly waving willows, 
subject of discussion 10 the office where I Droop like ranks of pallid weepers 
was employed. ‘The opinion which I ven- O’er the dead on dreamless pillows. | 
tured to give differed very materially from Flits my weary spirit, sighing, : 
that of several lawyers then present; but “Oh! the drear, deserted places— } 
an appeal to the highest authority decided Oh! the craves < | 
the graves where ye are lying, 
the question In my favor. Krom that time Darling _ familiar faces!” 
my reputation was, established, and I was 
allowed to do the duties of my office by Oh+ no more at morn or even ) 

deputy, while my time was devoted to the shall we hasten forth to greet them,— : 
jore important and far more lucrative du- Let us hope atleast in Heaven, 

iies of a special pleader. Loved and loving, we shall meet them. r 
| ro BE CONTINUED. | In the mansions of ‘Our Father ” |: 
Robed and crowned with angel graces, 
‘ 
mee our loved ones gladly gather ed 
Written for the Aurora. nid | 
THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 
| Thro’ the Land of the Hereafter ”’ 
GINiA Frenci. | Soars the spirit: she rejoices 
Listing for the happy laughter, 4 
own the pleasant paths -istag 
| nage P t paths and vistas, Listing for the welcome voices: | 
thro’ forests dim a | 
= jim and olden, Reading every radiant angels’ 
here the Summer sweet siest; 
Tak | Brow, till memory retraces 
akes amid the blossoms ‘n: 
| Gig | soms golden; | Like to new and glad evangels, 
| es my weary s} iri sine. — 
| Wl J it, weeping, Ald the old familar faces. 
| lere the woodbine interlaces 7 
Seeking rosy faces peeping, — 
Uhildhood’s old familiar faces, IPAPPINESS. | 
By the silver stream Iwan a () pappiness! W here art thou to be 
‘found? Art thou in the heart of child- |, 
See ti wn the valley , hood? Is it thy presence which makes the . 
Mat showy Lily ycnder Step so light, the eye so bright, the mind so 
Riding like a Naiad’s galley! | free, and the laugh so gay? Art thou the 
Here’s the lane, and there’s the mea rye attendant of youth, as he mingles in_the 
Where we used to run o] | ‘giddy dance, joins in the merry song, or 
Wherefore hide un giad races,— gathers with kindred spirits around the | 
ore hide ye now in shadow, | convivial board? Or dost thou make thine , | 
wuny, sweet familiar faces ? abode with the man, who, having passed | 
| the period of youth, has entered ox the ac- 
through the low, dim-lighted chambers tive duties of manhood? Is it thy frown || va 
Of a mansion old and he which contracts the brow?’ Is it thy freez- || 
| re ‘no influence which closes his heart to - oe 
To th y the vine that clambers sympathy, and draws tight the purse strings 
Pointed attic story; lest a stray dollar should leave 1ts place to |, 
Gropes my spirit,—ah! how humble— | 2e!P the suffering? | 
AS it scans ¢} ; Perhaps thou art a stranger here, and 
Thinking of th dwellest with the aged, who, weary of Iie, 
Kind} graves where crumble have retired from its busy scenes to speed 
y old familiar faces: its last hours by the cheerful hearth-firn. 
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HAPPINESS. 


If not here, where art thou? Happiness! 
Thou sought of all, thon found of few 
thou friend of all, but to whom most are 
strangers. 

Shall the child as it bounds on its light- 
some way seek thee in vain? Shall youth 
pursue thee as a phantom? Shall the man 
in middle life, who has toiled hard to fill 
full the cup of happiness e’er he shall 
raise it to his lips to quaff thi® first refresh. 
ing draught, have that cup dashed from his 
lips by the cruel hand of disappointment, 
and he never taste thee? Shall the aged 
follower of thee, now tottering on the 
verge of the tomb, not reach thee e’er he 
sinks into its bosom? , 

Wilt thou ever be in the future? 
thoua deceiver? What isthy answer? 

I am not a deceiver, but true, | am in the 
heart of childhood, when the step is light, 
the eye is bright, the mind is free, and the 
laugh is gay. I would be found in youth, 
but he seeks the fount of transient plea- 
sure, not the fountof happiness. I would 
be with him in his meditations, and fill his 
heart with lasting joy, but he worships at 
another shrine; others are his chosen com* 
panions, and I retire into the future, ready 
to attend his steps as he enters upon man- 
hood. I wait ini fhe narrow path of virtue 
to meet him, but he still chooses the broad 
road of selfish pleasure. He knows that 
all true happiness results from correct 
thought and correct action, still he urges 


onward, begging my companionship when 
he shall near the close of life: here again I 


Art 


am often found when the world has lost its | 


charms, when former friends are gone and 


the heart is softened by repeated tria's. 


I love tocome and cheer the spirit, making 
old age blest, and through the medium of 
hope, point the weary traveler on life’s 
stormy way, over the dark vale of death 
to a brighter world which owns no other 


‘Sway but mine. Although I am often here 


to sweeten the cup of sorrow, still, if thou 
Wouldst see me in perfection, thou must 


come to that land beyond the tomb, where 
the blight of sorrow has never cast a shadow 


| 
over the scene, where cherubs dwell and an- 


gels sing. O son of man! 
enterthere; pursue the narrow path of vir- 
tue. TI will attend thy steps, and although 
Sorrow may at times alloy the cup thou 
drinkest, still if thou wilt keep thine eye 
fixed on my beacon, the son of hope shall 


wouldst thou 


jall the long nights to sew, W 


guide thee toa haven where not a ripple of 
sorrow shall mar the scene, but one tide 


happiness bear thee safely onward through 
eternity. 


A CURE FOR DESPONDENCY 


‘Please, sir, take me over the crossing,’ 
sald a faint voice, as I was leisurely taking 
my morning walk. 

The strange request aroused me from my 
reverie; and looking imploringly in wy 


face, stood a thinly clad, shivering little | 


girl, who carried a small bundle,’which she 
held in her hand with singular tenacity. | 
gave a searching look in the child’s face, 
while she imploringly repeated: 
“Will you take me over the crossing 
quick, ’m in such a hurry.”’ 
Tossing her in my arms I bounded over 
the muddy pathway; and just as I set 


down my little charge, the bundle slipped - 


from her grasp, or rather its contents, leav- 


ing the empty paper in her hand, and an — 


embroidered vest upon the sidewalk. | 


picked up the vest, and in doing so un. 


rolled the same, when lining, sewing silk 
and padding were all disengaged, so that 
the nimble fingers of the poor child picked 
up, and brushed and packed them together 
again with scrupulous care: and tying them 
firmly, she gave me a sweet smile ant 
bounded along. She would soon have 
passed from my sight had [ not agall 


called after her, and interrogated her wiy 


she made such haste. , 
sir,’ she replied, because my mother 
must have expected me an hour ag? 


have been waiting for the young gentle- 


man at the tailor’s shop to decide get 
color he preferred, and then the tailor to! 
me to stop while he cut it, and then he a 
me sucha beautiful pattern for my mol r 
to embroider it by—but its a sight of . 
to do it, sir; and I’m afraid she will st 
hile I am 
sleeping, for the man said he must all 
done by next Thursday; the young 8° at 
man is to be married and will 
it—and if it isn’t done, maybe he sl 
never give mother another stitch of ae 
and then what would become of US: 
And as the child hurried on 1 caus 


‘owe on | 
same quickened footstep, and follo | 


ing W e 
until we came to another crossio5> 
again came the beseeching tone— 


ht the 
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A CURE FOR DESPONDENCY. 


| 
«Will you take me over this crossing, 
ch ‘oak done in a trice, and my interest 
the child increased as her prattle con- 
tinued. 
«Mamma isto have a big crown-piece for 
this work, and she means to buy me a new 
- frock with a part of the money, and then 
we shall have a great loaf of bread and a 
cup of milk, and mother will find time to 
eat with me—and if there is any money left 
- shesays I shall have a little open work 
straw bonnet, and go to Sunday school 
with Susy Niles. 
And her little feet scarcely touched the 

walk, so swift and fairy-like was her tread. 
“And does your mother work for one 

man all the time, little girl?’”’ I enquired. 
“0, no, sir, it is only now and then she 
gets such a nice job. Most of the time she 
has to sew for slop-shops, where she earns 
“but about sixpence a day, and then she has 
hardly enough to pay her rent, and it isn’t 
_ all the time we get enough to eat—but then 
_ mother always gives me the big slices when 
_ there is one great and one little one; some- 
_ times she cries and don’t eat hers at all.” 

Acoach was passing—the child looked 
toward it and remarked: 


| the very one that is going to marry the 
| young gentleman who is to wear this em- 
broidered vest came to my home yes- 
| terday to get my mother to spangle the 
Wreath round her white satin dress, and its 
| just the same pattern that is to be put on 
| the vest; but she could not do it, ’cause her 
| ee is poor, and the spangles shined 
naw tongue was silent. Could it be that 
ese were the very articles which were to 
at my Ella’s wedding? For did I 
, ‘Rot pay for two ounces of spangles, yester- 
: be? a what was it that vexed Ellen so 
could not find anybody to 
a on when she returned? She said 
- Aaggard was almost blind. 


“My little girl’ ca; are | 
Taggard?” " girl, said I, 1S your name 


“Ves sir Cy 
sta Ta 2 1, d ] 
{own in Bleak ( ggard, and we live 


| ourt. 
— With me?” rt Are you going home 


| sensible conjecture, for why 
‘ 


follow on? 


“Tknow the lady in that carriage—she is | 


‘“There’s only one more, sir, and here it 
is—we live down there, at No. 3, in tho 
third floor back.’” 7 


The child looked’ kindly, and, as she 
sweetly bade me ‘‘good-bye, ,sir,’’? I thrust 
my hand in my pocket and drew from 
it all the change it contained, Which 
was a bright half-crown piece, and placed it 
in her little palm. ‘’Gusty Taggard”’ gave 
me her heartfelt thanks, and was soon out 
of my sight. 


An hour before, I had started from my. 
home an invalid. I had long deliberated 
whether an exposure to a chilly east wind 
would not injure rather flan improve me. 
I was melancholy, too; my only danghter 
was. about to be married—there was confu- 
‘sion all over the house—the event was to be 
celebrated in a fashionable style. llen’s 
dress had cost what would have been a for- 
tune to this poor seamstress, and I moral- 
ized. But I had forgetten myself-——thie 
cough which had troubled me was no Ion- 
ger oppressive; I breathed quite treely, and 
yet-I had walked more briskly than I had 
done for months, without so much fatigue 
as slow motiom ocrasioned—so that when I 
returned, my wife rallied me upon looking 
ten years younger than when [I left her in 
the morning; and when [told her the spe- 
cific lay in my walk with a little prattler, 
and the satisfaction of having left her hap- 
pier than I found her, she took the occasion 
to préss the purchase for Ellen of a dia- 
mond brooch, affirming if the gift of half 
a crown made me so much happier, and 
that, too, to alittle errand street girl, what 
would fifty times that amount confer upon 
one’s only daughter, upon the eve of her 
marriage? 

I gave the diamond brooch—I, paid the 
most extravagant bills to upholsterers, dry 
goods establishments, confectioners and 
musicians, with which to enliven the great 
occasion, and yet I found more satisfaction 
in providing for the real wants of little 
‘Gusta Taggard and her mother, than in 
all the splendid outlay at the wedding cer- 
enrony; and it was not that it cost less. 
which made the satisfaction, but it was that 
allextravagant outlays, in the very nature 


‘of things, are unsatisfactory, while minis- 


i. am 
and t 


i going to see vou safely at the door 
“Pp you over all the crossings.”’ 


- 


-~ 


| | and industrious 


confers it own reward. 


~~ 


‘tering to the necessities of the truly needy — 
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942 LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
| For the Aurora. whose destiny shall be linked with his 
LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. wish he had the firmness to say, “No,] 
thank you, Madam, I never taste anything | 
| 610d | No. VI. of the kind.’’ But since he has not, I ap. 
a wart | My Dear Gris: Several of your ques- | peal to you to save him from the danger, 
oe | a tions are still unanswered, but I feel, in-|to which his position exposes him, Hp | 
Se || clined to defer them for the present, that I thinks he occupies pretty high ground, but 
i re » may communicate to you some reflections | from that very point there is a road leading | 
| suggested by recent circumstances. Sit- | straight to destruction, anditis down-hillall | 
eb ; ‘ im ting in the parlor the other evening, con-|the way. He is standing there with hu. | 
versing with a very intelligent and agreea- | dreds of others, ready to take the direction | 
43) a io 7 ble young gentleman, the conversation hap- | you shall indicate. If you beckon then | 
|| pening to turn on the subject of temper-| downwards, they are lost, and you may 
ance, he remarked “that he did not ap-| yourselves be overwhelmed in their downfall, 
Baer | | prove of drinking, would never think of | The man who never touches any preparation | 
age st r if || taking intoxicating drinks by himself or | containing alcohol will never diea drunkari, | 
5 a oe with his male companions, but he could | but this cannot be affirmed with certainty of | 
| not refuse a glass of wine or cordial when | any one who does taste those preparations, 
3 4 + se a lady offered it to him.” Thousands of promising young men have | 
Jn ie | This remark of his suggested to me| been ruined, who would have been blessings | 
abe ete e {| many thoughts, and resurrected some buried | to the world, if woman had never tempted | 
od || Ah! ‘my dear girls, is it possible that] A young girl once induced a young man | 
oy Ses | any of you, for whom I write, are so|to drink a glass of wine, for her sake, who | 
me Hi : . thoughtless as to tempt young men through | had promised his mother on her dying bet, | 
aa vot 7 | their gallantry, to the formation of habits | that he would taste no intoxicating drinks, | 
: i Ws 7 3 which mores teddy their ruin, and bring un- | and had kept his promise to that hour. He | 
told wretchedness upon yourselves? Do|was more easily tempted next time, an 
im tae : you not know the insidious nature of the | continued to taste whenever it was offered, 
‘hl oem _ fiend that lurks in the intoxicating draught? | till he began to love it, and when it was 
wiht He Are you not aware that a few tastes, may | not offered by his fair friends as often | 
iat Bi. create a fondness that will lead to a repeti- | he wished, he procured it for himself. At 
tion of the draughts? This young friend |ter a time she married this young | 
taitind- high usefulness I have enter-|had done. and without the least 
| How can I bear the | that he was becoming intemperate. | 
going out into the world, | rapid was his descent, that when her 
and matting with fair tempters at every | infant was three days old, she sprang 
who offer the sparkling wine or | her bed, and ran barefoot into the 
— cor ial, which his ideas of gallan- | escape the brutal fury of her drunken 4 
|| will not allow him to refuse, till an|band. She died a few days after in com 
appetite is created for alcoholic stimulants? quence of this exposure. 
: . Then’ his bright prospects will be forever | Of all human beings, woman is most I | 
eesre Then ruin, wretchedness and terested to exert the full force of her. | 
4 beg will be written in\ legible characters | fluence in favor of total abstinence gr | 
t upon his future, and upon that of her | intemperance comes, its heaviest cur ? | 
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LETTERS #TO YOUNG LADIES, 


upon her. Two days ago, a delicate look- 
ing woman came into my room to beg food 
: for herself and children. I should think 
from her appearance she had been well 
| raised, but her face was O! so sad, so 
| hopeless. She told me her story. ‘They 
| had been living in Nashville. Her hus- 
band was intemperate. In a drunken revel 
S| he threw a rock at another man, cutting a 
deep gash in his head. He knew he would 
be brought before the police courts having 
no money to pay his fine, and dreading the 
workhouse, he fled trom the city. His 
wife heard he was in McMinnville, and so 
she started on foot, with an infant of seven 
months in her arms, and a child of five 
| years by her side, to go from Nashville to 
McMinnville, ‘a distance of over seventy 
miles, in search of her husband, begging 
her food by the way. Her feet were blis- 
tered, and had it not been for the strong 
_ love implanted in a mother’s heart, she 
s would gladly have lain down by the road- 
side, and prayed for death to release her 
her woes. | 
i Such is the fate of girls who trust them- 
| selves to men who love alcoholic drinks, 
and shall they do aught, to cultivate a love 
i for those drinks? Shall they not rather 
| Set their faces firmly against the fipst ap- 
, proach of an enemy who comes to strip 
their lives of every blessing, and plant 
, their path with thorns? 
I hope, my dear girls, if any of you 
A ve ever offered a glass of wine or cordial 
: 4 young gentlaman, you will never do it 
| ly Use all your influence to induce 
ie a “to touch not, taste not, and handle 
Rot.” would, moreover, warn you against 
“ your confidence to those young men 
| ids can be tempted to drink wine under 
1 ie » and by the special advice of a phy- 
| “i, are the only exceptions I would 
make. ‘Those young men alone are safe 
Who 
regard the use of alcoholic drinks as 


an evil, and who, from principle, feel bound 


at all times and under all circumstances to 
give their influence against it. 

When I was a child of some eleven or 
twelve summers, an Irishman in my fath- 
er’s employ, occupied, with his family, a 
small house not very far from our resi- 
dence. On one occasion, he came home a 
drunken demoniac. In her terror, his wife 
fled, with her children, to our. house for 
protection from his violence. I stood be- 
fore her with tearful eyes, as I saw her wring- 
ing her hands and crying in bitter anguish. 
She turned her swollen eyes upon me, and 
said with passionate earnestness, “‘O! Ku- 
genia, do you see yourself dashed in pieces 
against the rocks of the sea, before you 
trust yourself to any man living.” Iam 


not prepared to endorse her advice fully, 


for indeed I have not followed it myself. I 
have trusted one man, and have no cause 
to regret it, but by the way, he was, and is, 
and I doubt not ever will be a teetotal tem- 
perance man. I would, however, urge 
upon you to encounter almost any danger 
or peril, sooner than trust yourself to a 
man who does not from principle totally 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks. You 
need not fear that you eannot find such gen- 
tleman. here are some, and by your in- 
fluence rightly exerted their number might 
be greatly increased: Yes, there are some, 
and nature’s noblemen they are, who would 
not to save a right hand, give their influence 
in favor of a practice so fraught with mis- 
ery to mankind, and especially to woman- 
kind. Only a day or two since I had the 
pleasure of conversing with a young gen- 
tleman of this class, who told me he had 
no idea of the taste of alcohol, having 
never tasted it in his life. A young man 
who firmly adheres to correct principles, on 
this subject, will be likely to do so on all 
others, and to such a one you may safely 
confide the keeping of your happiness. It 


‘will be as safe from the incursion of the 
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AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 


- 


demon of intemperance, as if it were de- 
posited in the bank of England. 

There is no need of your being tied to 
brutes, of your weeping your lives away, of 
your sinking broken-hearted into prema- 
ture graves, and all through the influence 
of alcohol. If you will use now the power 
you have, and just let it known that be you 
frown upon the wine cup, and reserve your 
smiles for those who utterly repudiate it, 
you may save yourselves from sorrows deep 
and dire. 
never to be married at all, than to accept 
of one who is not every, way worthy of 


your eonfidence. Single, you may be use- 


ful, respected and happy, but united by the 
indissoluble tie of marriage to a human 
animal who has reduced himself below the 
level of the brute creation, you must be 
wretched indeed. 

Go ask that poor woman, as she climbs 
yonder mountain, with her infant in her 
arms, on her way to McMinnville, foot-sore 
and weary, her cheek, once glowing with 
the sunny smiles of a happy heart, now 
blistered by scalding tears. Go ask her 
what she would now give to be placed back 
where she was in her girlhood. If she ex- 
pressed the real sentiments of her heart, 
she would tell you, that she would give 
worlds for the privilege, and if she were 
there, she would brave death in any form, 
rather than again run the risk of marrying 
@ man who was not from principle, a total 
abstainer from all that can intoxicate. 

Very affectionate! y, yours, 


Evcent. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of Death, whose waves rol] on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown 
And swallow all. 


and throne, 


It is infinitely better for you | 


| 
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For the Aurors, 


AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 


If all that has ever been written on the sy). 
ject of Female influence or Female educatign, 
could be coHected and combined in one volume, 
I have thought, it would be a volume of cop. 
siderable size. Notwithstanding this, there 
remains much yet to be said; for a subjectof | 
so great Importance, and; which concerns s 
many of dur race, is difficult to exhaust, Itis 
an admitted point, that the responsibilities, 
which rest upon females are many and great, | 
But, in my opinion, there are greater responsi: _ 
bilities resting upon mothers than any other 
class of females, nor willl stop her, I further | 
believe that the responsibilities of mothers — 
are greater than any other class of people om 
earth, and that the Allwise Creator has com-— 
mitted to them more, placed more in their care, _ 
than any other class of people. Then, when 
we consider, that of them to whom muchis — 
riven, much will be required, we at once see 
the importance of mothers discharging those _ 
high duties which are incumbant upon them. 
Mothers, you have in your hands the future 
destiny of our glorious republic. You have 
in your hands, to some extent, the destiny 0! 
the Church, and what is more, you have the 
destiny of souls committed to your care— 
“Train up a child inthe way he should 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 
Mothers sometimes think that they havea very 
bad boy to train, sometimes they are almost 
ready to give over the struggle. That there” 
a difference in the disposition of children musi 
be admitted, but then I consider that the “t . 
rattling and wild the disposition of the “ap 
the greater should be the efforts 00 the part® 
the mother. The more candid should a ye | 
talks; you should study well the disposition" 
the child, and administer such reprools, A 
such advice, as you think will be most ~h 
to reach the most tender feelings of the “om 1] 
and you will not often fail of succes sf | 
though you may nover live to see the effect 
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AN APTEAL TO MOTHERS. 


your example and your counsel may have i 
on the wild boy or irl, yet the thoughts of 
mother and mothers advice, often occur to the 
mind of the wild boy, when engaged in his 
amusements or froliesome play, when none 
would imagine that a serious thought was re- 
volving in his mind. 

[once knew a family which consisted of 
D five persons. An old lady, one daughter, and 
three sons, one of which was a very steady boy 
H fromhis infancy. He seemed to regard the 
counsel of his dear mother, and take her ad- 
i vice in almost every case, and so strict was he 
m™ inhis conversation that he never was known 
toutter a falsehood, neither was a bad word 


ever known to escape his lips, in a word, his 
| conduct was so good, that it was difficult to ex- 
; cel by the most pious Christian. But I can- 
hotsayas much for the other two boys, indeed 
M their conduct was entirely different. The 
i _ youngest of the three seemed to have a terrible 
s temper to encounter, sometimes when in the 
heat of passion he would use profane langua ge, 
| sometimes, when ina close place, he would tell 
qf a story, to get himself ont of a difficulty, as he 
| thought; notwithstanding the tender admoni- 
= tionsof his mother; indeed, the efforts of the 
_ mother had been great and many to teach her 
B Wicked boys, to do better and speak the truth, 
on all occasions; yet he seemed to pass them 
Unnoticed. But that mother continued to ad- 
monish him, she was unwilling to give up the 
“truggie as long as the Great God permit. 
| ‘edherto remain on earth. Many and fervent 
Were the prayers she offered especially for this 
q id But she on saw that she must leave 
| '@ wicked boy, with a cold hearted world, and 

| he was her youngest, and only fourteen 
age, about that most dangerous period 
youth to be left without a pa- 
very wicked, without any 
lle the better apparent to the fond 
oan >: course, her concern for him was 
ty that she must in a short time 
of an unknown world. How 
: ed not death, and was willing 


to consign her boy into the hands of God, yet 
she felt that she had something yet to do, and 
that something was her last effort, yes, her 
She called around her bedside |! 
her dear children, to receive the last admoni 
tion of akind mother. Thenaccordingtotheir 
ages, they approached her bedside: commen- 
cing with the oldest, which was the daughter; 
of her, the mother had little to fear, for she 
had already taken her advice, and sought and | 
obtained the pearl of great price. But she 
admonished her to live faithfully, and honor | 
the profession which she had made. Next, 
was her oldest son, who, notwithstanding he 
had been a very wicked boy, had a short time 
before embarked in the great cause of Chris- 
tianity, to him also she gave like admonition. 
Next, comes the good boy, although he made 
no pretension to Christianity, yet his mother 
felt no uneasiness about him, for after embrac- 
ing him in her feeble arms and imparting the 
final kiss, she prononunced him, her good boy. 
But now comes the trying scene. Whenthe |} 
dying mother entwined her feeble arms around | 
the neck of her wicked boy, and drew him » 
close to her bosom and whispered the words, 
“my wicked boy!’ Oh, mothers, could you 
imagine how deep those words were impressed 
upon the heart of that boy; how firmly they 
were rivetted upon his young heart. Rivetted! 
yes; never to be forgotten. She also pointed 
to the large old family Bible which lay on the ! 
shelf, and told him it was his, to take it, for it 
was all she had to give him. It would be al- 
most unnecessary to state here, what change 
these last words, and the gift which she gave 
to the boy, produced in the couduct of him, 
who had formerly resisted all the kind admo- 
nitions a Christian mother is capable of giving, 
and all the good examples she was capable of | 
setting before her children ; but this dying 
blessing, if a blessing it may be termed, prov- 
ed too strong for him to pass over. When he 


thought of mother, the words which she pro- 
‘; ear on her death-bed, sank 


When his eye caught 


dying effort. 


nounced in h 
deeply upon his heart. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 


‘glimpse of that old book, from which his | 
motherhad so often read to him the subhme 
truths therein contained, his mind at once re- 
curred to the scene ofher death. Consequent- 
ly, he never could get ridof the impressicns 
which she had made upon his mind. In- 
pressions which were made, perhaps, whien | 
- she thought her words had been spent in vain. 
W. P. B. 
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For the Aurora. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. | 


Avcust 26, ’57, Eventna. 


The rain is gently falling from the lowering | 
skies; still and statue-like stands the distant 
elm, sentinel to the forest just beyond; naugl.t 
stirs the leaves but the continual dripping cf 
rain-drops. Now and then a solitary bird 
poises herself upon a branch, then wings her 
flight to a neighboring tree. I heard the chir- 
rup of a cricket, safely-housed is she, in some | 
quiet nook, where, unheeding the falling dark- 
ness, her pipe is tuned to a note, well accord- 
ing with the sound of the rain, and the coming 
gloom of night. 

27th. Itis still raining this morning, it 
grows lighter, 1 imagine the day-king is try- 
ing to pierce the clouds, with which the whole 
| dome of heaven is shrouded. A slight breeze 
stirs the leaves of the grove yonder, and down 
come the rain-drops which had gathered upon 
_ their surfaces! how yon popple-leaves flutter 
and tumble—like a young lady at the glance | 
of her first lover. How proudly wave the 
branches of yonder oaks! Just at the right, 
the breeze scatters a shower of goldenly-green 
leaves from a young walnut. 

Iwilight—Old Phoebus gathers his rays into 
a mantle around him, and a few moments ago 
sank below the horizon. Beautiful was the 
golden sheen which enveloped all things in na- 
ture for a brief moment, then melted away. 
The lovely twilight comes—clouds come, too; 
they have spread themselves over tho whole | 


with my spirit; in the wind, voices which fal 


leaves, ard likened them unto man’s 


facgof heaven. The }reeze tosses the branches 


— 


this | 
}hopes anddreams. As ever now, thi | 


of the locust tree near me—now Wildly, nog 
gently —just as it hurries past, orlingers jey 
A concert from the cricket tribe greets my ear 
—now here, now yonder, A katydid pipes it’s | 
strange lay, swells it into noisy glee, or ep. 
cludes with a prolonged e-e-e! How hallowei 
to memory and the purest feclings of the hear | 
is this quict hour! ’Tis now that th : 
heart goes out to the absent, and holds commy. | 
nion with congenial spirits. Whata glorious | 
hour is this! Clouds gather and dispers | 
above me; leaves flutter wildly; crickets chiz- | 
rup unceasingly ; there is something in union 


dreamily upon my ear. 

SEPTEMBER 2d. sit here by my windov, 
gazing out upon the landscape. I notice thata | 
tinge of decay is already visible, and memory | 
wanders back to other years, many Septem- | 
bers have their record “ upon the tablet of my | 
heart.” Last September, I was at Forest | 
Glen, there was beauty in the scenes around © 
me; yet eagerly I watched the first tinge of 
decay; its deepening into gorgeous hues; its 
change to russett brown. 


There was one, whd | 
for the first time, felt there was a beauty in th 
scenes around her, as never before; heart | 
chords trambled with musie in unison with | 
woodland yoices. Now, sheis not. Autumt 
winds will sigh a requiem above her gis | 
and withered leaves be the offering the seas’? | 
will scatter upon * the grave of the beautiful.” | 
Two years ago, I was occupied as now; MY 
home amore quiet one, but not less beautifu 
the scenes around me, the melody of the fading | 
summer often awakening the same wild strains 
Three years ago, with strange emotions In BY 

heart, I trod the halls of G. L. Academy * | 
wandered in paths which I must soon travel DO 
more, but in memory. Four years #8 5 | 
through the mazes of an almost forgotten | 
dream, memory wandered back through tbe 
path of strange wild emotions, as befor 


ling 
hed the fal f 
—(yet ever now.) I watched 


sear | 


“ 
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gon, on saddening emotions come, when sum- 
|" mer’s pride and glory fades. Five Septem- 
ners back, deeply engaged in school, unknow- 
ing and unthinking of the bitter lessons of 
another character, so soon to be learned. Six 
years ago, a home in the country, friends that 
werekind, and one who whispered love words; 
- Jeis married, and I presume, seldom thinks of 
her who carelessly listened to such tones; I 
| am in Tennessee, as seldom remembering as 


he. Seven Septembers past there is a pic- 
|| turein my heart of a lonely cottage in N., 


S) where sorrow had left its shadow upon loving 
q hearts. Eight years ago, my great sorrrow in | 
®| the loss of a parent, was at moments forgotten, 
asI wandered in paths I had loved before, 
Bi with those who were almost as dear ‘as those 
athome.” Gaily rang out the voices of Re- 
: : hecca and myself, as we gathered brown nuts 


_ from the forest, refreshed ourselves with wild 
| grapes, or heaped up the rich treasures of the 
orchard. O, haleyon days were they! fondly 
| ny heart cherishes thoughts of friends and 
|| homes so dear. Nine Septembers past—back 
_ to the years of childhood—my teacher, the be- 
loved matron of College;”” my school- 
mates—the gay-hearted ones of N.—play- 
houses with wooden knives and. forks, carved 
carefully out by boy lovers. ‘Ten years ago—— | 
Memory has left no record of that September—— 
let it rest back in the “fairy years” of child 
hood, when a mother’s love was mine—she, | 
Who in company with one whom she then: 
Watched, sings songs of « redeeming love”? in 
that bright home yonder—perhaps, even now, | 
these angel spirits are hoverin g near the ones 

| they loved on earth. 
October 9th. N ight draws near; the day- 
| 80d beholds her coming! and amid gorgeous 
| ‘louds Which reflect her own brilhaney, he 
sinks from our view, his last golden beams, 
splendor illumine palace and cot, 
the gay city with its busy 
| at n ge quiet village with its rural 
- The burnished clouds and warm hues 


ty. 


would never have unlocked. 


ot the West, fade and melt into softened beau- 


Ilow often at this hour, we steal 
from the gay world, its mirth and song, to 


meditation. 


commune with cur own hearts alone. How 


quickly the air seems turning with pleasing 


fancies. Shadows deepen in the world with- 
out, and bright stars put forth from the azure 
depths above, yet within the ‘ inner world” 
bright temples rise, and memory throngs their 
silent chambers with fleeting images. The 
“loved and lost” are before us, they tread 
those hills which echo back glad words and 
thrilling tones. We forget the present in re- 


membering ‘the sacred, hallowed past.’’ The 


friends of earlier years are with us—the same 


bright forms, the same speaking eyes, we hear 
again the unforgotten words of ‘long ago.” 
But a change comes over “the spirit of my 
dreams.’’ In these reminiscenes of the past, 
we come to the present. Then the gay tem- 
ples pass away ; the fleeting images grow silent; 
the starry eyes lose their lustre; and anon, a 
sadness steals over the spirit. Ah! ye beau- 
teous dreams that lure us from the world to 
pleasant dreamings, only to phunge us into 
melancholy at the remembrance ; bright eyes 
must close in a long sleep; and halcyon 
dreams must"melt like the morning vapor. 


ELOISE. 


IIome should be the centre, but not the 
boundary of our duties ; the focus of sympathy, 
but not the point where it terminates. The 
action of the social feelings is essential to a 
well-balanced caaracter. 
venerated by an isolated life: and what is 
praised as love of home, sometimes deserves 
the censure of a different name, Simple hos- 
pitality is the handmaid of friendship and he- 
nevolénee. In the social visit, heart opens to 
heart, and we become the sharer of secret joys 
and sorrows, which eeremonious intercourse 


Such an hour seems peculiarly fitted for 


Morbid diseases are 
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MRS. WINTHROP, 


Wrre OF HON. JOHN WINTHROP. 


Those who do not smile at all expres- 
sions of mutual affection in print, will find 
pleasure in the following correspondence 
between the first Governor of Massachusetts 
and his excellent lady. Weare so apt to 
regard our forefathers only as men stern and 
inflexible in their sense of duty, that it is 
indeed refreshing to soften the picture with 
the mild coloring of domestic happiness. 


These letters are peculiarly interesting ; be- | 


cause the writers had been many years 
married, and had arrived at that sober meri- 
dian of life, when the worldly and the pro- 
fligate would make ‘us _ believe that love is 
considered as the mere idle dream of youth. 


[The following letter was most probably 
written in 1624, or 1625 :] 


‘Most Dear anp Loving Huspanp,—I 
- cannot express my love to you as I desire, 
in these poor, lifeless lines ; but I do heart- 
ily wish you did see my heart, how true 
and faithful it is to you, and how much I 
desire to be always with you, to enjoy the 
sweet comfort of your presence, and those 
helps from you in spiritual and temporal 
duties, which I am so unfit to perform with- 
out you. It makes me to see the want of 
you, and wish myself with you. But I de- 
_ sire we may be guided by {od in all our 
ways, who is able to direct us for the best : 
and so | will wait upon him with patience, 
who is all sufficient for me. Desiring to be 
remembered in your prayers, I bid my hus- 
band good night. Farewell. | 
Your obedient wife, 
Marearet Wixturor.” 


[In 1627, or 1628 ;] 


‘““My Most Sweer Hussanp,—How 
dearly welcome thy kind letter was to me, 
Tam not able to express. The sweetness 
of it did much refresh me. What can be 
more pleasing to a wife, than to hear of 
the welfare of her best beloved, and how he 
with her poor endeavor! I blush 
own wants. But it is your love that con- 
cetves the best, and makes all things seem 


— 


tr myself commended, knowing my 


better than they are. J wish that] may ha 
always pleasing to thee, and that those com: |) 
forts we have in each other may }e daite | 
increased, as far as they may be pleasin 
to God. I will use that speech to thee 
that Abigail did to David; «I willt., 
servant to wash the feet of mylord’ Jy 
(lo any service wherein I may please yy 
good husband. I confess that I cannot dj 
enough for thee ; but thouart pleased to x. 
cept the will for the deed, and rest cop. 
tented. 

‘ | have many reasons to make me lov 
thee, whereof I will name two: first, ly. 
cause thou lovest God ; and secondly, le 
cause thou lovest me. If these two wer 
wanting, all the rest would be eclipsed. 
But I must leave this discourse, ani 
go about my household affairs. Tamabal 
housewife to be so long from them; but! 
needs must borrow a little timeto talk with 
thee, my sweet heart. - I hope thy business 
draws toan end. It will be but two or 
three weeks before I see thee, though they 
be long ones. God will bring us together 
in his good time ; for which I shall pray. 

Farewell, my good husband: the Lor 

Your obedient wife, 
Manearer 


“T did dine at Groton Hall yesterday 
they are in health, and remember their love. 
We did wish yon there but that would . | 
bring you, and I could not he mery wit 
out thee.” | 


“My Wrre,—Althongh I wr 
to thee last week, yet, having 80 fit 5) 
tunity, I must needs write to thee ‘o a 
for I do esteem one little sweet, short 
of thine, (such as the last was) to bew 
worthy two or three from me. + two 

begun this letter yesterday bet 
o’clock, thinking to have been ee 
was so taken up by company and sien 
as I could but get hither by this os pa 
It grieves me that I have not sto the 
inake better expression of my love arth 
who art more dear to me than all es 
things ; but I will endeavor that my P i 
ers may supply the defect of my Pe “A che 
will be of use to us both, ina ching’ 
blessing of God is better than al 


besides. 
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«] know thou lookest for troubles here, 
and when one affliction 1s over, to meet with 
another; but remember our Savior tells us 
‘Be of good comfort, 1 have overcome the 
world’ Therefore, ny sweet wife, raise 
up thy heart, and be not ilismayed at the 
crosses thou meetest with in family affairs, 
or otherwise : but still fly to him, who will 
take up thy burden for thee. Gro thou on 
cheerfully, in obedience to his holy will, m 
the course he hath set thee. Leace shall 
come. Lecommend thee and all thine to 
the gracious protection and blessing of the 
Lord. 


“Farewell, my good wife. I kiss and 
love thee with the kindest affection, and 
rest, 


Thy faithful husband, 
Joun WINTHROP.” 


| 1629. ] 
“Most Loving anp Goop Hvuspanp,— 
[have received your letters. The true to- 
kens of your love, andcare of my good, now 
m your absence, as well as when you are 
present, make me think that saying false, 
‘out of sight, out of mind.’ Iam sure my 
heart and thoughts are always near you, to 
‘do you good and not evil all the days of 
mylife” rejoice in the expectation of 
| our happy meeting ; for thy absence has 
been very long in my conceit, and thy pre- 
senee much desired. Thy welcome is al- 
_ Ways ready ; make haste to entertain it. 


“And so Ibid my good husband fare- 
well, and commit him to the Lord, 


Your loving and obedient wife, 
Margarer 


[After having decided upon coming to 


New England, Mr. Winthrop writes thus, 


oe amt now begin to prepare thee for 
knee parting, which grows very near. 
idan ra how to deal with thee by argu- 
daa or if thou wert as wise as ever wo- 
i ‘or yet it must needs be a great trial 
the greater, because am so 
hee. which I must chiefly 
‘aes +> thee, fora ground of content- 

be th ° "y godliness. If now the Lord 
inhi = i thou must sliow it by trusting 

ied Boxe resigning thyself quietly to his 
pleasure. ‘The best course is to turn 


all our y 
‘reasons and discourse into prayers : 


for he only can help, who is Lord ofsea and 
land, and hath sole power over life and 


death. So L kiss my sweet wife. and rest, 
‘Thy faithful husband, 


Jo. 


14, 1629. ] 
“My Sweer Wire,—The opportunity 


ment of affection to thee, makes me write 
at this time, though I hope to follow 
soon after, the Lord our God hath oft 
brought us together with comfort, when we 
have been long absent; and, if it be good 
for us, he will doso still. When I wasin 
Ireland, he brought us together again. 
When Iwas sick here at London, he re- 
stored us together again. How many dan: 
gers near death has thou been in thyself! 
and yet the Lord hath granted me to enjoy 
thee still. If he did not watch over us, we 
need not go over seato seek death, or mis- 
ery ; we should meet it at every step ; in 
every journey. Andis he nota God abroad 
as well as at home? Is not his power and 
province the same in New England that it 
hath been in Old England ? 

“My goed wife, trust in the Lord. He 
will be better to thee than any husband, 
and will restore thee thine husband with 
advantage. I bless thee and ours, and 
rest, 

Thine ever, 
Jo. WrstHrop.”’ 


‘Thou must be my Valentine, for none 
hath challenged me.’’* 


‘My peAR Hvuspanp,—lI should 
not now omit any opportunity of writing to 
thee, considering I shall not long have thee 
to write unto. But, by reason of my unfit- 
ness at this time, I must entreat thee to ac- 
cept of a few lines from me, and not to’ In- 
pute it from any want of love, or neglect of 
duty to thee, to whom 1 owe more than I 
ever shall be able to express. ae 

«« My request shall now be to the Lord to 
rosper thee in all thy voyage, and enable 
thee and fit thee for it, and give all graces 
and gifts for such employments: as he shall 
call thee to. I trust God will .once more 
| bring us together before you go, that we 
may see each other with gladness, and take 
a solemn leave, till we, through the good- 


» 


| 


* The writer was past forty vears old. 


of so fit a messenger, and my deep engage- — 
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my heart to leave thee. 
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MRS. 


WINTHROP. 


ness of our God, shall meet in New Eng- 
land, which will be a joyful day to us. 
With my best wishes for thy welfare, | 
take my leave and rest, thy faithful, obeci- 
ent wile. 

Marcaret WINTHROP.” 


Marcu, 1629. 


Mrxz own must con- 
fess thou hast overcome me with thy exceed- 
ing great love, and those abundant expres- 


sions of it in thy sweet letters, which savor 


of more than ordinary spirit of love and pi- 
ety. Blessed be the Lord our God, that 
gives strength and comfort to thee to under- 
go this great trial, which I must confess, 
would be too heavy for thee, if the Lord did 
not put forth his hand in so gracious a mea- 
sure. Let this experience of his faithfulness 


to thee in this first trial, be a ground to es- | 


tablish thy heart to believe and expect his 
help inall that mayfollow. It grieveth me 
much, that Iwant time and freedom of 
mind to discourse with thee, my faithful 
yokefellow, in those things which thy sweet 
letters offer meso plentiful occasion for. I 
beseech the Lord, I may have liberty to-sup- 
ply it, ere I depart ; for I cannot leave thee. 

‘Mine only best beloved, I beseech the 
good Lord to take care of thee and thine ; to 
seal up His loving kindness to thy soul; 
to fill thee with the sweet comfort of his 
presence, that may uphold thee in this time 
of trial; and grant that we may see the 
faces of each other again in the time expect- 
ed. So, loving thee truly, and tender of 
thy welfare, studying to bestow thee safe, 
where I may have thee again, I leave thee 
in the arms of our sweet Savior. Ever 
thine, 

| Jo. Wintnropr.” 
[From tho Arabella, riding at the Cowes, 


| he thus writes :] 


Marcu 28, 16380. 

“My FAITHFUL pear Wire,— And 
now I must once again take my farewell of 
thee in Old England. It goeth very near 
I know to whom 
Lhave committed thee ; even to Him who 
loves thee much better than a husband can, 
who, if it be for His glory, will bring us 
together again with peace and comfort. Oh, 
how it refresheth my heart, to think, that I 
shall yet again-see thy face in the land of 


the living ;—that lovely countenance that 
[ have sO much delighted in, and beheld 
with so great’content ! 


hope the course we have agread uno, 
will be some ease to us both. Moniar 
and Fridays, at five of the clock at night 
we shail meet in spirit till we meet in por 
son. Yet if all these hopes should fii) 
blessed be our God, we are assured that ys 
shall meet one day, in a better conditioy. 
Let that stay and comfort thy heart. Com. 
mend my blessing to my son John. ‘fill 
him I have committed thee and thine to hin, 
Labor to draw him yet nearer to God, ai 
he will be the surer staff of comfort to thee, 


Thine wheresoever, 
Jo. 


[| While the vessel was riding before the 


Isle of Wight, he again writes :] 


‘My LOVE, MY JOY, MY FAITHFUL ONE,— 
I suppose thou didst not expect to have any 
more letters from me till the return of our 
ships ; but so is the good pleasure of (roi, 
that the winds should not serve yet to carry 
us hence. I desire to resign myself wholly 
to his gracious disposing. Oh, that I hat 
a heart so to do, and to trust perfectly m 
him for his assistance in all our ways. 


‘This is the third letter I have wmitten 
to thee since I came to Hampton, in requ 
tal of those two I received from thee, whic 
I often do read with much delight, app! 
hending so much love and sweet allection 
in them, as I am never satisfied with reat: 
ing, nor can read them without tears. Ob, 
my dear heart, I ever held thee in high cs 
teem, as thy love and goodness well deset 
ed ; but (if it be possible) I shall yet Ee 
thy virtue at a greater rate, and long mor 
to enjoy thy sweet society than evel gre 


wish. Let us pray hard, and pray 18" 
and our God, in his good time, will sq 
plish our desire. Oh, how loth Iam 0° 
thee farewell! but, since it must be, 7% 
well, my sweet love, farewell. I take : . 
and my children in mine arms, and oe 
and embrace you all, and so leave yo" eae 
my God. 


Thy faithful husband, 


his 
I am sure thou art not short of me mn t | 


| Jo. | 
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| Wilson is now in London. 
B) persuade his wife to go, for all he hath ta- 


| condescending ; and in character, truly up- | 
_rightand benevolent. Being once informed |. 
s that a poor man stole his wood, the 


| Governor replied in seeming anger, that he 


Washin 


- — 


After Mr. Winthrop arrived in New 
England, his letters to his wife breathe the 
ame aflectionate spirit, and earnest wish 


for her society. 
She followed her husband in about a year. 


S| Ina letter to her son, announcing her de- 


parture from England, she writes ; ‘‘ Mr. 
He cannot yet 


ken the pains tocome and fetch her. I 
marvel what mettle she is made of.’ 
Gov. Winthrop and his lady met in 


safety, and lived long to bless the colony to, 
= whose interest they had devoted them-' 
sclves. 


In manners, they were dignified, but 


~ would soon cure him of stealing. When 


f the man appeared, he said, “Friend, it is 


— 4severe winter, and I hear you are poor. 


| Help yourself from my pile till the winter 


_ sover.” He afterwards said to his in- 


former, “Have I not: put a stop to his 
Stealing 2?” 


Governor Winthrop was elected again 
| and again, until worn out with toils, he 
diel in the sixty-third year of his age, 


| March, 1649. Though rich when he came 
| to this country, he died poor. 


| 


‘ It is unnecessary here to pay a tribute to 


| his exalted character ; his name adorns the 


|| history to which it is so honorably associ- 


ated—Mrg. Cups. 


| 


} 

visiting a lady in his neigh- 
» leaving the house, a little girl 
to the oy to open the door. He turned 
nip l and Said: ‘‘I am sorry my lit- 
| "ar, to give you so much trouble.” «I 


Wish, gs} 
me ‘it, she replied, ‘it was to let you 
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FEMALE DELICACY. 


Above all other features which adorn the 
female character, delicacy stands foremost 
within the province of good taste. Not that 
delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 
something to be ashamed of, which makes 
merit of ablush, and simpers at the false 
construction its own ingenuity has put upon 
an innocent remark—this spurious kind of 
delicacy is far removed from good sense; 
but the high minded delicacy, which main- 
tains its pure and undeviating walk among 


Pwomen and in the society of men—which 


shrinks from no necessary duty, and can 
speak, when required, with seriousness and 
kindness, of things at which it would be 
ashamed to smile or blush—that delicacy 
which knows how to confer a benefit with- 
out wounding the feelings of another— 
which camggive alms without assumption— 
and which pains not the most susceptible 
being in creation. 

Is not that serenity of manner and coun- 
tenance which distinguishes the sect of 
Friends, or Quakers, and makes their young 
females so beautiful, somewhat dependent 
on their simplicity of garb, and their supe- 
riority to those changing modes, which 
exact from the votary of fashion the vigi- 
lance of Argus, with some good degree of 
the pliancy of Proteus. 


To nz AcrEEABLE.— If you wish to be 


agreeable and beloved, watch your tongue, 
and never say anything in company that 
can make any one of them less happy: 
Carry out this principle, and it will lead 
you to a high social position. .Some peo 
ple are prone to dispute and cross the con- 
versation, as if they were opposers by na- 
ture. ‘They never take an elevated social 
position, whatever talents and polish they 
may have in other respects. It is a most 


unhappy an 
be eradicated at any sacrifice. é 


d unfortunate trait and should . 
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INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. ELIZA C. ALLEN, 


“And so you are not going to the party 
to-morrow night, Miss Prim ?”’ 

‘‘No—my aunt thinks it is not best.” 

“And do you intend to be moped up 
with your aunt, all the time, or be led 
about by her, like a baby ?” 

“My father says that he wishes me to be 
guided by her. My mother was her sister. 
She loved my mother, and she loves us. 


And I suppose that if my mother had 


known she was to be taken from us, she 


would have wished my aunt to take charge 
of us.’ 


“Why Miss Mary, you are too old to be 


governed by any-body. My mother does 
not govern me—I do as [ like.’ 


‘““What, when you are at home, Miss 


be sure.’’ 


“You are not much older than I am; 
and I am sure that when my dear mother 
was living, I did not think of having my 
own way—(I was not always good, though 
—) and I did not know that I should ever 
be too old to do as she desired me.” 


“You are such a precise, old-fashioned 
thing 

“But you have told me so much about 
the fine entertainments you have, and the 
rich dresses and the rare things you-see, that 
I should like to enjoy some of them. I 


wonder if I shall always have to mind my 
aunt?” 


‘I would settle that matter very soon, if 


Iwere you. I would not mind her at all, 
when it did not suit me. Here now, just 


take this book, and read it. You say she 


wishes to see the books you read’ But do 
not show her that—she is so precise she 
Will not let you read it. But itis so fasci- 


nating! You will be delighted with it. 


Be your own mistress for once—take it 
home afl read it.”? 


INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


| 


“QO, I should like to read it. But whe 


would my father say, if he knew | kept 


from my aunt any thing I do?” 

‘“‘Pshaw! you are too big to be in lead. 
ing-strings. Here, take the book, miss, jf 
you are not a baby.” 

Mary Lee has a very pleasant, quiet 
chamber in her father’s pleasant, quiet 
house, where she spends part of her time | 
alone, in her studies, or at work. She has | 
brothers, a baby sister, and another tos 
young to be her companion in employment; 
so she has her room to herself. 

It was not usual for Mary to start, and 
blush, and make an attempt to hide her 
book, as she did when her aunt entered the — 
room, on the day she had the last inter- 
view with Miss Jane Eliza Curtis, as she 
was feeding her rabbits in the garden. Her 
aunt observed her embarrasment, and saw 
that the book she had was not one of those 
that had been provided for her. So she 
kindly sat down by Mary, and inquired ) 


| what book she was reading. 


‘It is—it is—a very interesting book, aunt | 
Storrs—one that was loaned to me.’ 

‘And who was so obliging as to lend It 
to you, my dear ?’ 

“0, an intimate friend of mine, Miss 
Curtis, aunt.’ 

“Indeed! Well, intimate friends a 
choice blessings, sometimes. You | 
known Miss Curtis a long time, I suppos’: 
That is, a long time for one of your wn 
years.” - | 
| ‘“Why—yes, aunt—I mean—as much as | 
a month. She has been a visitor atoW 
neighbor, Mr. Hunt’s, as long 4§ that I 
should think.’ 

“Did you know her before she cam’ | 
there? or do you know any thing of | 
except what you have seen of her since § . 
came there | 

“No, aunt, I never heard of her befor 


I have talked with her a few times over th 


| fence—that is all I know of her.’ 
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INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


“Was your mother with ALrs. 
Hunt, Mary ?” 

«1 do not think she was, aunt. I believe 
that Mr. Hunt’s people are very fashionable, 
and live splendidly. They visit a great 
leal, and have a great deal of stylish com- 
pany. My father and mother always seemed 
Sto love to be at home, and to see their 
friends in a quiet, social way. And they 
always said that as they wished us to be 
well taught, and to have as many books as 
would do us good, and time was so precious, 
and so much good could be done with money 
they had no desire to live in fine style. So 
I suppose that Mrs. Hunt and my mother 
H would not have thought enough alike, to 
| be very intimate, or to enjoy being together 
much.” 
| “Tuen youthink, do you, Mary, that to 
# be very intimate, people must think and 
somewhatalike? Youareright. Two 
} persons would not seek to be much together, 
} uor would there be a strong bond of sym- 
| pathy between them, if their tastes and 
| views widely differed. So I suppose that 
j you and Miss Curtis have very similar 
feelings and ideas | 
| “No, aunt, Ido not think we have, ex- 
| actly - Ido not know just how itis. But 
| Miss Curtis Says that ail young ladies 


| was while she is here, and so I must 
‘Betas! friend; and she will be mine, because 
; 


| Lhave none.” 


child—T am sorry that you were 
a tute of friends before this young 
Y came to the neighborhood. You had 
| “Ost your most valuable friend, it is true— 
mother, But your father remain’ 
Hae as true a friend as she was, although 
| nnot be with youas much. You have 

» you can make little friends 


Your brothers 
Of your little 


| ‘ider me your friend ? 


| do. But then you know an 
riend is different from our rela- 


~ 


| should have intimate Jriends; and she has 


sisters; and I hope you con- I 


203 


tives. Miss Curtis says we tell our secrets 


to intimate friends, ”’ 

‘My dear Mary, an intimate friend is in- 
deed an important character to those who 
possess one; and persons must be well 
known to us, before we can judge whether 
they are fitted to be such close associates, 
and to have so much influence over us, as 
intimate friendship implies. It seems to 


me that a few conversations held over a 
high fence, with one who was a perfect 
stranger a month ago, can hardly furnish 
ground for a close intimacy. Have you 
found thus far that this Miss Curtis is very 
much like those that you have had the best 
reason to regard as friends—like your moth- 
er, for instance ?”’ | 

‘No, aunt, I will not say that she is. 
Indeed, she has sentiments very different 
from my mother’s and father’s and yours. 
But then she takes such interest in me, and 
feels sosorry for me.” 

‘‘Whzy iseshe sorry for you Mary?” 

«Aunt, I did not wish to tell you. But 
I used to tell mother every thing; and father 
wishes me to treat you as I would think 
it right to treat her, if she were with us. 
Miss Curtis says she pities me because I 
am moped up, and lead such a dull life, 
and never go to parties. She says I ought 
to have my own way, and not mind you; 
and that Iam too old to be governed by 
any body.” 

‘Well, my dear, we will talk about the 
parties, and being moped, and having your 
own way, at another time. But can zou 
tell me now what is a friend?” . 

“One that I love, and that loves me, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Yes, generally, that would be true as 
far as it goes; although a person might be 
your friend whom you did not love, and 
you might love persons who were not your 
true friends. But would a real friend wish 
to do you good, or to injure you?” 

“(, to do me good, to be sure.” 

‘Now, Mary, I leave you to think it 
over, and perhaps you can decide in your 
own mind, whether a person 18 truly a 
ier who endeavors to prejudice you 
against your own parents, and your nearest 
relatives, and your home—whether she can 
be indeed a friend, who advises ac ld of 


your age to disregard all advice, andPrefuse 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER’S DEATH. 


all control from experienced persons who 
have the care of you, and who certainly do 
love you.. Perhaps you have known some 
children who have had their own way, and 
can judge whether it has been for their 
good. You cansee whether they are hap- 
pier or better than children who are con- 
trolled by wise parents. Perhaps you can 
decide whether the influence that your new 
acquaintance has already had over you, 
has made you more comfortable in feelings, 
or improved you in any respect. At anoth- 
er time we will talk it over, and you will 
tell me what youthink of such an inti- 
mate friendship.” 


all 


THE YOUNG MOTHER'S DEATH. 


When Fanny Fern speaks from the 
promptings of womanly tenderness and 
sympathy, she appeals to the heart as few 
others can, and we have from her pen 
many touching descriptions of the scenes 
of joy and sorrow which are associated 
with home life. Of this nature is the fol- 
lowing, on the death of her sister-inlaw 
Mrs. Jessie Willis. 

I have been to a funeral to-day. It was 
in a Church;—I had to pass through a gar- 
den to reach it;—the warm rain was drop- 
ping gently on the shrubs and early flow- 

ers, and inside, warm tears were falling; 
for before the Church lay a coffin. and in it 
was a fair young wife and mother, pale and 
sweet as the white flowers that lay upon 
the coffin-lid. Near it was her husband, 
and beside him were her aged parents, 
bowed down with grief that she who they 


thought would close their fading eyes should 
fade first. | | 


_ In a house opposite the Church, were 
| the dead mother’s babe, only afew days 

old, and two other little ones, just old 
enough to prattle uneonsciously as they 
went from room to room, ‘Mamma. has 
gone away.’ I knew, though they did not, 
how day after day would pass, and these 
little girls who had always seen mamma 


come ack again, after she had ‘gone away,’ 


— — 


| we get there to know the how and why: 


would stand at the window, looking thy 
way and that, with their little bright fy. 
and listening for her light foot-step, i 
my heart ached and my eyes filled 4] 
thought, how every day as they grew gli 
they would need her care, and feel her los 
the more; for it is only in part that a father 
even the kindest, can fill a watchful mother’ 
place ;—he, whose busines, must be out of 
doors and away; how can he know hop 
weary the little feet get. wandering up au! 
down, with no mamma’s lap to climb upoy 
how weary the little hands,—-putting dom 
one thing, and taking up another, with m 
mamma to nod smilingly and say, ‘I see- 
or ‘it is very pretty dear;’ how homesick 
the little rifled heart feels, though it scare: 
knows why; how tasteless the little cup 0 
milk mamma used to hold to the rosy lps; 7 


how empty parlor and nursery, chamber 
and hall. 


How much less gentle is nurse’s touch 
than hers; how much sooner she wearies 0 
answering little questions; and getting bits 
of string and toys for restless fingers 1 
play with, how much longer seems the time 
now, before papa comes home to dinner and 
tea—poor papa—who with an iron han! 
crushes down his own sorrow, and tn 
and fails to speak to them in her soft swet | 
winning way; and tries and fails, to soothe 
their little insect griefs, though he would | 


die to save them a heart-pang. | 


All this I thought of as I looked at o7 
two little curly-headed girls and their be 
sister; and I said to myself, I do not ae 
why God took away their young 
whose work seemed just begun, 42 “in 
the aged grand-parents who were W® o 
to go. Why he made that house 
and silent once so, musical? W4¥ rf 
turned those tender lambs out from thats” | 
warm fold? With all my thinking Ico 
not find that out; but I am just as ap 
if I could that he did it in love, not™ | 
ger; I am just as sure as if I were. 
ven this minute that it was best and i 
though they, and you and I, must W#""" | 
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take their 


For the Aurora. 
LIFE. 


= 


~ The setting of a great Hope is like the set- 
ting of the Sun. The brightness of our Life 
is gone, shadows of evening rather around us, 

but a dim refiection—it- 


and the world seems | 
self a broader shadow. We look forward in 


the coming lovely night. The sun withdraws 
into itself, Then stars arise and the night is 
Eyperion. 
Life is a wild, fevered dream. 
a stout and brave heart to meet the trials that 
await us here. We are just at the attainment 
of a great hope, one that has gilded our dark 
pathway, and strewed it with flowers. We 
smile with adulation, and spring forward to 
grasp the object. It passes away in the misty 
distance—and is gone! The vicious bask in 
the blaze and sunshine of prosperity, while 
the righteous man is stricken with grief. 
Heavy sorrows file themselves around, until he 
almost begins to question the justice of God. 
In the shadow of princely mansions, when 
the sunlight streams through embroidered eur- 
tains, and whose velvet carpets give back no 
echo, are people sufferin ¢, dying, oh, my God! 
of abMlute starvation! Yet the hieht of Kter- 
nity will one day reveal the wisdom of the 
decree, 
Confidence is repaid with treachery, and 
those we imagine friends, stand by with a 


laggy 


. 
ae, Wreathed in roses, ready to plunge it 
‘0 our hearts, 


Those we have loved best, we have seen laid 


to sleep with the briers and flowers in 
me old chureh-yard. Yet the blue Heavens 


bend ili 
as 
dash 8 milingly above us, and the — 
gladly onward, 


gloom 


and desolation in our souls. Others 


in our affections, yet, they in 
lite sappear from the grand drama 

» and are laid away to rest. 
go out in sorrowful dreams. 
the.past float around us. Fancy 
te a Cre us the friends of our youth, 
passed from earth. In the silence 


_ 


It requires 


as if there was not 


of the night-time, when every thing is ‘sleep- 
ing m holy repose, those dear voices, that have 
long since been hushed, come to us, and loving 


We start from the 
dream and turn away sick at heart. 


arms twine around us. 


The light has gone out of the starry skies, 
that bended over us in our youth, and black 


clouds surge up from the horizon, and. grow 


heavier and blacker as we muse—the present 
is so dreary! 

There is a leaf folded away from the care- 
less gaze of the world. ’Tis a leaf from my 
hearts history, when all was fair, and bright, 
and beautiful; and we were too happy to bear 


malice agaist any human being. Every ob- 
ject took its hue from the rose-glow of our 
life, and those who were to us sunshine! beau- 
ty 


fortitude, were sunk in the whirlpool of despair. 


! A change came—and hope, strength and 


In prospective, we see a rugged path, with 
overhanging cliffs, and thorns have pierced 
the feet of many a way-worn pilgrim, and we 
must travel italone. We all have a destiny 
to work out. Wemay avoid it, it follows us 
all the same—-we may defy and refuse it, still 


and at 


it pursues us with its clinging coils 
last, one only alternative is—to submit. Heav- 
en protect us! 


May 26, 1858. Erriz Ross. 


—_— 


NEARER. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me.o’er and o’er; 
I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I’ve ever been before. 
Nearer my I’ather’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the Jasper sea, 
Nearer the bound of life, 


Pe Where we Jay our burdens down; 


Nearer leaving my cross, 


Nearér wearing my crown. © 
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EMMA HARRINGTON. 


For the Aurora. 

Baton :--Having examined sev- 
eral numbers of the Avrora, I have been 
favorably impressed with the design, and I 
wish you abundant success in your useful 
enterprise. Your method of eliciting the 
talent of young lailies pleased me ; but more 
especially am I pleased with the moral tone 
which pervades the work. Many mothers 
will, Ihave no doubt, delight to aid you 
by contributions, drawn not only from 
mediation, but furnished also, by their ex- 
perience. _Of-this nature, is the following 
simple sketch, which may probably be of 
use to some of our young sisters---whom, 


separate from the world, and to make their 


adorning, that of the hidden man of the 
heart. 


of religion make shipwreck of their faith is, 
conformity to the vain, and foolish, and 
wicked fashions of the world, and I would 
warn them of the unseen danger. For the 
sake of convenience, the narrative is_ pre- 
sented in the form of a journal. 


A Mornuenr. 


EMMA HARRINGTON, 


THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 


Jan. 3, 18—Returning this evening from 
a visit of business and necessity, [ saw 
Emma Harrington, one of our young mem- 
bers, just about enter ing a carriage, for the 


purpose of attending a party, a 


a few miles 
out of town. 


A cold north-easter, attended 
with drizzling rain, had been blowing all 
day, and, as night approached, the intense 
cold had frozen the rain as it fell, and the 
wintry blasts, as they swept by us fitfully, 
seemed to chill the very life-blood. I drew 
my cloth cloak and furs closer around me, 
and congratulated myself that a very few 
steps would bring me to my home and 


may God bless !---with the desire to be | 


One rock on which many yoting professors 


cheerful fireside. Turning tolookat Emna, 
I observed that she had on a short, Ligh: 


cloak, and no bonnet. As the wind egy 


rushing down the street, it blew aside he: 
cloak, and partially exposing her bare pee: 
and arms. We exchanged a bow of recog. 
nition and the carriage passed rapidly 
away. 


Jan. oOo. Emma Harrington called to se 


me this ‘phiciien. and the party at Mrs, 
Miller’s being spoken of, I took oceasionty 
ask her, why she went so thinly clad? 
“Well, Mrs. ——, I had on anillusin 
dress, and a heavy cloak or shawl woul 
‘have rumpled it so, that it would not ki 
fit to be seen.”’ 


why did you bare your arms an 
neck 
Dear me! what would I have lookel 
like at such anentertainment with neckaul , 
arms covered ?”’ 
«Was not Florence Bell there’ 


! yes. 
Mrs. Miller.”’ 
‘< How was she dressed ?” 
had on a heavy silk of | 
I scarcely know what she wore.” 
«Her neck and arms were not 
ered ?”’ 

No! She says she has never swor 
allegiance to Queen Fashion. She wil 
wear what she pleases.”’ "4 

“Did she seem to enjoy the company 
and make those around her gay an 
happy? 

«Yes, She was the life of the compa 
and attracted more attention than ‘ad ont 
else, by her sprightliness and W it.” 

‘‘ Why have you not as much 
ence as Florence ?”’ 

“T do not know; I feel miserable whet 
Tam not as much dressed as other gins 
-Youknow, Mrs. , one might wel 
be out of the world as oak of fashion. , 


She is a great favorite with | 


indepen” 


are 
“Ah! Emma. afraid you 
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EMMA HARRINGTON. 


' | willing to adopt the costume Paul prescribes 
| for women, professing godliness.’ 
= «Well, I must do as others do.”’ 
§=6«Jwish, my dear,” said I, ‘‘ that you 
| would follow the example of Florence.” 
a Another topic demanded our attention, 
| and she soon afterwards, took leave. 
| Jan.7. Myneighbor, Mrs. Harrington, 
cont me word this morning that Emma 
B vas very ill, the effect of a cold, which she 
took the night of Mrs. Miller’s party. Went 
| to see her as soon as possible after the mes- 
| sage, and found her suffering with congestion 
B of the lungs—a severe attack, [ am afraid, 
ofpneumonia. She seemed so ill, that we 
F could do little more than attend to her 
bodily comforts. 
Jan. 11. Emma Harrington has been 
| very low, and, until to-day, so much under 
& the influence of delirium and narcotics, that 
noone has been able to converse with her. 
Qur pastor had some conversation with her 
| this morning, but not very satisfactory to 
 anyofus. Her weakness was such, that 
| she could say very little, and I rather 
| thought, she was unwilling to say anything, 
but she said, she had a hope, t hat she became 
a Christian three years ago, when she joined 
theChurch. Poor child! I would not be 
her judge, but I am afraid, in her case, the 
- deceitfulness of riches has choked the Word 
that it became unfruitful. 
sickness may be a blessing to her. 
May 1. Have just returned from a 
Short visit at Mr. Harrington’s. Emma 
has been ona visit to her uncle in 
City. She looks very badly, has never 


“* 


laid her-so low in the winter. She is, 
as much taken up with the 
| lollies of the world as ever. 


June 3. Called at Mrs. 
this 
Bell. 
healt 


Harrington’s 
morning in company with Florence 
Emma is still in a low state of 


ples: Her mother and she are contem- 
Plating a visit to the 


“covered from the attack of illness which | 


White Sulphur 


Springs of Virginia. One would think, 
however, that it was a trip of fashionable 
pleasure from Emma’s conversation. She 


was talking continually of her intended 


purchases of finery, and, though she does 
not mean to dance, she entertained us with 
minute descriptions of several ball-dresses, 
in which she will make her appearance in 
the ball-room. 

Poor girl! She does not seem to know 
what ravages consumptiou is making 
on her once beautiful countenance. 

After she had described the dresses, and 
asked us each in turn of their becomingness, 
etc. Florence gazed at her wistfully for a 
moment which, having noticed, Emma said: 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Florence ?’’ 

«Ah! Emma, it distresses me to see 

you so gay, and thinking so much of dress 
and fashion, while your health is so bad.’’ 
«Why, Florence, you are enough to 
frighten one. You must think I shall die. 
Iintend to get well. Dr. Blair says the 
cod liver oil is working wonders ; that it 
will restore me entirely.” 

We both joined in the wish that she 
might be restored, and bade her farewell. 

Aug. 20. Heard to-day that Emma 
Harrington is declining very fast, and that 
her mother will bring her home shortly. 

Oct.14. This day we committed to the 
grave, the mortal remains of poor Emma. 
Having been absent from home, I have not 
visited her since her return from the Springs. 


-} must therefore finish the tale as ’twas told 


me. 
Emma continued to flatter herself with 


the. hope of returning health, until 
about a week before her death, and resisted 
every effort of her friends to talk seriously, 
as she had resisted Florence. At length, 
even the physician advised that she should 


be gently admunished of her approaching 
end. After a severe paroxyism of coughing, 
she said to a friend, who sat with her dur- | 


ing the night : oe 


— 
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EMMA HARRINTON. 


‘¢ Shall I ever be relieved of this trouble- 
some cough !”’ 


‘‘T am afraid, dear Emma, that you 
never will, Itis proper that you should 
know, the doctor despairs of your recovery. 
What are your feelings in the near prospect 
of eternity ?”’ 


‘‘Deat cousin Mary, I cannot think 
about dying? Surely, f am not so low as 
yousuppose. Oh! I cannot die!” 


‘Well, Emma,” said her cousin, ‘ it 
can do youno harm to make preparation 
for death, even if you should recover.’’ 


After remaining quiet for a while, she ex- 
claimed ; 


“Oh! Cousin Mary, I have deceived my 
friends and myselfin my profession of reli- 


gion, and now I am afraid there is no 
hope. What sliall I do 2?” 


Her friend tried to direct her attention to | 


Him who can save to the uttermost all who 


come to Him, and, after making a short| 


prayer, advised her to compose herself to 
rest, 


For several days the paroxysms of her | 


disease were so violent, that no opportuni- 
ty was afforded for conversation. 


At length, worn out nature lay in the 
calmess of approaching death. Hier friends 
anxiously enquired ; 

“Emma, what are your prospects for 
eternity 

But to every question the whispered re- 
sponse would’be “No hope.’ And even 
after speech had left her, a beloved relative 
said : 

‘Emma, if you can trust in the Savior 
of sinners, give us some sign.’’ 

Slowly and with great difficulty she 
turned her head from side to side on her 


pillow, a slight convulsion passed over her 
frame and~ 


She was gone! 
the victim of fashion 


Thus sadly perished 


| are opened—and delights and pleasure’ 


For the Aurora, 
“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS» 


“When from the heart where sorrow sits, 
Her dusky shadow mounts too high; 
And o’er the changing aspect flits, 
And clouds the brow, or fills the eye; 
Heed not the gloom that soon shall sink, 
My thoughts their dungeons know too tell; 
Back to my heart the captives shrink, 
And bleed within their silent cell,” 

“A penny for your thoughts.” And toa 
stranger these thoughts, which are thus light 
ly regarded, may not be worth even the poor 
pittance which the proverb specifies. And 
yet to the individual who is the subject of 
them, they may be among the fondest, the 
deepest, the purest, the most treasured recil- 
lections of life, Some casual remark—some 
trifling incident—some word or look may have 


thrown back the mind upon itself—may have 


recalled some train of enduring recollections,— 


and they led it, in entire forgetfulness of pret 
ent scenes, to live over, in a few brief mo- 
ments, days and years of pleasure, and af 
pain— | 

“And slight withal may he the things which bring 


Back on the heart the weight which it would fling — 


Aside forever; it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—Summer’s eve—the Spring— — 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we'r firmly 
bound. 


And how and why we know not—nor can trace 


Hence to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 

Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 

When least we dream of such, calls up to view, 

The spectres whom no exorcism ean bind— as 

The eold—the changed—perchance, the dead - ot 

The mourned—the loved—the lost—too many; ? 

how few!” 


And in no place do such recollections 
freyuently steal over my own heart than in 
society of friends. The secret springs ‘ | 
sibility are touched—the fountains of a“ 
friends, the memory of which had almost ce 
away, come before the mind’s ey’ * 
and fresh as if they were 


past 


but of yesterday 
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A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS. 959 


| Chastened with re 


| 


dothed in the hues of youth, and proving }. 
themselves to be engraven in imperishable 


characters on the soul. No we cannot forget 


| _amid the ruins of our clayey tabernacle, the 
BS! tremor of thought, and feelings may for a 
time be buried. The lava flood of passion— 


the sweeping current of time may roll over 


S| them, and like the buried cities of antiquity, 


their priceless -treasures may disappear, and 
be apparently lost forever. But, like them, 
they will come forth. Nota thought has left 
its impress on the soul——-not an emotion -has 


inereased the throbbings of the heart—not a 


thrill of pleasure or a glow of hope has ever 
pervaded the soul, but that has left its impress 


for eternity, and become part and parcel of its 


immortal inheritance. Every valuable thought 


—every pure and generous emotion shall ap- 
| pear in its original brightness, and the mind 
}| shall thus exist, laden with its long accumu- 
_ lated treasures—closing the eye of memory 
| through the long lapse of vanished ages, when 
the material universe shall have crumbled, and 
j the golden sun shall have ceased his setting, 
| andthe harmony of the spheres shall be lost in 
_ the richer melodies of Heaven. 


Will Miss 


consider her penny as en- 


tirely thrown away when she receives these 
| lines, as very imperfectly and hastily em- 
bodying the thoughts, which at the moment 
i alluded to, were passing rapidly through the 


—— 


LOVE. 


BY WILLIS. 


Ihave thought 

Abrother’s and a sister’s love was much 

But the affection of a loving child 

Vora fond father, gushing as it does 

; an Sweet springs of life, and living on 
sh all earth’s changes, like a principle 

verence, and made more pure 


mY early discipline of light and shade; 
' must be holier! 


i And distant lands to roam. 


The writer of the following lines, returned 
home after an absence of four years, and found 
that time had wrought a great change in the 
fondly remembered face of his Mother. Find- 
ing, soon after, a lost miniature, which had 
been taken years before, he fancied that time 
had wrought the same change in the picture, 
as in the original, and not until he raised it to 
his lips did he discover that the supposed 
change, was occasioned by a covering a spider 


had woven over the surface of the picture. 
Ep. 


For the Aurora. 
LINES TO MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


BY BURDINE. 


Thou gave’st me a picture, mother, 
Sweet image of thy face— 

No care shone on it then, mother, 
No sign of sorrow’s trace. 


I gazed down in the loving eye, 
Until it looked in mine; 
My heart was opened, and became 
Thy fond affections shrine. 


‘The hardened nature melted, mother, 
The glittering tear did start; 
And deeply thy loved features sank 
Till resting on my heart. 


Then I needed not thy painted face, 
The truant thought to bind; 

Thy love was memory’s light, mother, 
And all my thoughts were thine. 


I laid aside the treasured gem, 


And left the happy home, 
To seek for pleasure in the world, 


But time flew by—one silent eve, 
Far in a stranger land; 
I thought of thee, and longed to hold 


Thy image in my hand. x | 


What joy, what pleasure, to the heart, 
Oh! I was doubly blest— 

Again beneath my own loved roof, 

- “And to thy bosom pressed. 
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LINES ON MY MOTHERS PICTURE. 


The picture was forgotten, mother, 
In the joy of seeing the; 

When lo! I found the treasure lost, 
A treasure dear to me. 


How strangely seemed thy loving brow, 
All traced with lines of care; 

While time had cast a dust of age, 
All o’er thy glossy hair. 


Oh no! it cannot be, dear mother, 
Thy picture faded too, — 

It cannot like thyself, grow old, 
And yet it seems £0 true. 


I pressed it to my burning lips, 

_ While downward stole fresh tears; 

I looked again, you smiled, my mother, 
A smile of other years. 


A spider had woven silken threads, 
Across thy loving face; 

AndI had thought they were the lines, 
That care and sorrow trace. 


Oh would that I could kiss the cares, 
That gather on thy brow; 


That you might smile in youth, my mother, 
A smile as sweet as now. 


MY FIRST LESSON. 


Abby Punderson—yes, that was the name 
of my first schoolmistress. She was one of 
the stiffest, nicest, and most thoroughly prim 
old maids that ever took care of other people’s 


children. She taught ina little red school. | 


house, in “Shrub Oak,” about half a mile at 
the back of Fall’s Hil). I like tobe particular 
in the geography, though I had never opened 


an atlas in my life when Miss P. received me 
into her alphabet class. 


I see her now, sitting so very upright in her 
high-backed chair—solemnly opening the blue 
paper covers of our primmers and calling me 
by name. I see the sharp-pointed scissors 
lifted from the chain at her side. I hear the 
rap, rap, of her thimble against the leather 
covers of that new spelling-book; yes, I feel 


myself dropping that bashful little courtesy 


and blushing under those solemn grey eyes, 


as she points down the long row of Roma 


of grey in that black hair, and around he: 
prim mouth any quantity of fine wrinkles: 
but her voice was low and sweet, she we 
stiff, but not cross, and the little girls loved 
her in a degree, though she did give then 
long stretches of hemming, and over-seams to 
sew. 

My first schoolmistress came from some 
neighboring town. She was neither Episco. 
palian nor Presbyterian ; but wore the nicest 


satin, without a bow or bit of lace—a Quaker 
bonnet cut short. Then she had a dainty 
silk shawl, tinted like a dove’s wing, and a: 
ways carried her handkerchief folded when 
she went to prayer-meeting. 

The school-house stood upon the banks of 


waters as they stole by the windows. Some 
forty feet of meadow lay between the windows 
and the bank, and a noble pear tree, full of 
golden fruit, flung its shadow over the school: 


bell pears were cruelly tantalising gh 
grew and ripened amid the green leaves! bu! 
when they came rushing down from the bougis 
and fell in the grass directly under ™ » 
plump and mellow, it was too much for humat 
nature! 

But Miss Punderson was strict; she | 
the golden rule every day, and saene 
her high-backed chair, prayed diligently 
and morning, while we stood mutely ce 
Indeed her control was so perfect that : 
hardly ventured to look at the pears ss 
they fell; the idea of touching them pev®? 
tered our head. | 

But one thing troubled us very much; J 


read 


ust 


be 
as the fruit grew ripest, Mrs. Punders® 


ae 


capitals and tells me to read. I remember it | 
}all: she had on a brown cotton dress; her 
hair was parted plainly and done up ing 
French twist behind, there was a good deal 


little Methodist bonnet, made of silver-grey | 


a small stream which turned a mill just above; 
it was so overshadowed by young hemlocks _ 
that you could only hear the singing of the | 


reat 
house, as we got our lessons. Those & 
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MY FIRST 


LESSON. 


to take her dinner-basket and cross into 
the meadow at the back of the school-house, 
would disappear down the hemlock 


| where she 
Mi bank, and stay sometimes during the entire 
| hour at noon. 

4 One day I was started at my lesson by a 
| splendid pear that came rushing from the top- 
rl most boughs of the tree, and rolled down to- 
ward the mill-stream. Dan Haines, who was 


whispered from behind his spelling-book, 
q “that the mistress would be after that pear 
about noon time.” 

S| Mary Bell, a little girl in my class, looked 
4 suddenly up and nodded her head. We had 
4 found it all out; that was why the mistress 
| crossed the bank every noon. She was fond 
3 | of pears, and wanted them all to herself— 
| greedy old thing! We began to feel very an- 
qf gry andill-used: not one of us would have 
@ thoughtit. What right had she to the pears ? 
q They did not belong to her more than to us. In 
' fact, Mary Bell’s father, who owned the mill, 
.| aud lived in the great house with pointed 
| gables, just in sight, was the only person who 
| hadaclaim on that tree or its fruit. 

| When the recess came, we were upon the 


dinner-basket, and, getting over the fence, 
| Went towards the hemlock bank. Once she 
Stopped, as if totie hershoe. 
“Bee, see!” whispered Dan, who was on 
j his knees, peeping through the rail fence, 
| “she’s making believe to tie her shoe, but 
she’s only picking up a pear! Let’s jump 
q = and see the mean old thing eat it!’’ Dan 
climbed the fence as he spoke, and we fol- 
lowed, a little frightened, but resolute to find 
out the truth. 
a Went before, treading very softly, and 
everywhere in the grass. Once he 
a dart at tuft of clover, and 
€hand he was pushing with con- 
thes urry and trouble into his pocket, 
Swelled out enormously after. But Dan 


Z| sitting on the second class bench close by me} 


p Watch. Just as usual, the mistress took her 


looked straightforward into the hemlocks and 
began to whistle, which frightened us half out 
of our wits, and we threatened to run back 
again unless he stopped. 

Dan grew cross at this, and went back in 
high dudgeon, trying to cover his pocket with 
one hand. Mary Belland I would have gone 
back too, I think, but at that moment we heard 
a voice, from the hemlock bank. 

“Come, come,”’ whispered Mary Bell, ‘let’s 
see if she has really got it.’’ 

We crept torward very softly, and looked 
It had a dry pebbly 
shore, broken with afew moss-covered stones, 
all in deep shadow, for the hemlocks overhung 
Upon one of these stones 
Her voice 


over into the stream. 


the spot like a tent. 
sat our schoolmistress singing. 
was soft and clear, and joined in with the 
murmurs of the stream, solemn and sweet. 

The old maid sung her little hymn, and 
casting a timid glance up and down, to be sur- 
that she was in solitude, knelt down by the 
mossy stone, which had been her seat, and be- 
gan to pray. 

The mistress was alone with her God; she 
had only very simple language in which to 
tell him her wants, but its earnestness brought 
the tears into our eyes. 

Poor soul! she had been grieving all the 
time that no one of the scholars ever knelt by 
her side at prayer. She besought God with 
such meek earnestness to touch our hearts, and 
bring us humbly to his feet, kneeling, as she 
did, only for a blessing, or in thankfulness. 
She told Him, as if he had been her only 
father, how good and bright and precious we 
were, lacking nothing but his holy grace. She 
<o humbled herself and pleaded for us, that 
Mary Bell and I crept away from the bank, 
crying softly, and ashamed to look each other 
in the face. | 

Dan Haines was sitting in a crook of the 
fence, eating something very greedily; but we 
avoided him, and went into the school-house, 
quite heart broken at our own naughtiness. 
After a little, the mistress came in, looking | 
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MY FIRST LESSON. 


serene and thoughtful, as if she had Deen com- 
forted by some good friend. 

Mary Bell and I were still and serious all 
the afternoon. 
tiful blue eyes looking at me wistfully over her 


Once or twice I saw her beau- 


spelling-book, but we knew that it was wrong 
to whisper, and for the world would not have 
disobeyed the mistress then. 

At last the classes were allheard. The mts- 
tress looked, we thought, sadly around at the 
little benches, arose, laid her hand on the high- 
backed chair, and sunk slowly to her knees. 
The children stood up, as usual. I looked at 
Mary Bell; she was trembling a little; the 
color came and went on her face. My heart 
beat quick, I felt a glow on my checks, sonie- 
thing soft and fervent stirring at my heart. 
We both rose hand in hand, walked through 
the scholars up to that high-backed chair, and 
knelt softly dewn by the mistress. 
a little start, opened her eyes, and instantly 
they filled with tears: her lips trembled, and 
then came a burst of thanksgiving to God for 
having answered her prayer. Shelaid her hand 
first upon one head, and then upon the other. 
She called down blessings upon us, she poured 
forth her whole soul eloquently, as she had 
done under the hemlock boughs. 

I have heard burning prayers since, but 


never one that entered the depths of my mem- 
ory like that. 


The next day Mary Bell and I followed the | 


mistress down to the mill stream, for we felt 
guilty till she knew all. But she persisted 
that God himself had led us to the bank. No 
matter though Dan Haines appeared to have 
done it. Wicked instruments were often 
used to work out good. God had answered 
het prayer and it was enough. She only hoped 
we would not be ashamed of having knelt by 
our lonely school-mistress. 

Ashamed! For the first time in our lives 
we threw our arms round Abby Punderson’s 
neck and kissed her. Poor soul! she hardly 
knew how to take it; those withered lips had 
been so long unused to kisses that they began 


She gave | 


hid her face between those stiff hands 


And night spread out her raven wing again; 


Firmament on high, as if to maxe night 


Night o’er the newly made earth her sable 


to tremble as ours touched them. We were 


very young, and could not comprehend why | 


and wept so piteously. 


For the Aurora, 


CREATION. 


BY MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG. 


Before creation’s morn first brightly dawn’, 
Or days, or weeks had told the march of time, 


Curtain spread,—and wrap’d the world in dark- 
ness;— | 
Till God said, “let there be light,” and soon — 
roll’d 
The curtain back. And quickly from chaos 
The king of day in splendor rose, spreading 
HLis golden rays o’er lofty mountain top, 
And valley wide. Andas if eager to 
Behold his face in nature’s first mirror, - | 
Looked upon the oceans wide extended main; — 
Spreading his beams—like a golden mantle 
Over the bosom of the mighty deep. 
Unheeded by man or beast, time moved apace, 
Till soon the new born day had passed aud 
gone. | 


But not in total darkness. Fair Luna, | 
Queen of night, up the blue vault of Heaven . 
Walks, spreading her silver bght, as ifim ff 
Modest contrast with her majestic kmg. 
While stars like jewels bright, glittered in the 


More glorious * * * * * * 
Another day beamed forth; 
And God spread out a grassy carpet green 
Upon the desert land,—and trees and herbs 7 
Sprang up, and blossomed forth, at his &™ 
mand. 
While yet, no living being e’er had marke 
A foot print ’pon the lonely, silent earth. 
1 God said, 
‘‘ Let the waters bring forth abundantly - 
The moving ereature that hath life, and iow 
That may fly above the earth in the ope. 
Firmament of Heaven.” to | 
And the merry birds chirp’d from bran’ 
branch, high, 
And sang their matin songs in tree - ie 
And lonely bower, and by the waters 0°" 
Sang praises to God who taught them he 
sing, 
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CREATION. 


Ber the voice of man was heard upon the 
earth. 
BS «And God made the beast of the earth after 
kind, and cattle after their own kind,” 
» And God beheld the noble work of his 
 Ownhand. And saw that it was very good. 
And the cattle upon the grassy plains 
Wander’d forth, grazing upon the herbage 
green, 

And drinking of the pure cooling brooklet 
That watered the thirst’d land, e’er a cloud 
| Had gathered to darken the clear blue sky, 
Or rain drops had fallen upon the earth. 
And God said 
“Let us make man after our own image.”’ 
And soon man walked forth, erect, creations 

lord. 

Free from sins, unhallow’d stain, holy, pure, 
| As the angels round the throne of God. 
| And Adam gazed upon the virgin earth, _ 
Upon which sinful man had never looked.—- 
 Gazed with astonishment, and wandered much 
| Tosee the mighty works his Father wrought. 
But lonely and desolate he rambled, 
_ In Edens garden, sweet and beautiful, 
_ Where none but God and angels e’er had been: 
: And not a single sound had e’er been heard, 
_ Save the woodland songsters, carol singing, | 
| And the gurgling of Pisons rippling stream, 
Asit flow’d along the flowery banks, 
i And fair Eden’s fragrant garden watered. 
And God saw that man could not live alon e, 
- desolate and drear, no one to love,— 
tie to twine around his heart. 

ode e Adam lay in balmy slumber wrapt’d, 
i _ Eve, “an helpmate,” for him, he 


When Adam ’ woke, he saw beside him stand 
A lovely woman. 


For the Aurora. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISRAEL 
Bh wy your work? of course you admit 
you discovered what 
ler al ace is much to be done before the 
im that} in Moc will you bear the look of 
you and gave himself for you, 
the ail your powers to carry out 
that of Mission wmong s.niul men— 
come to (}. Pg 0 the uttermost all those that 
| od by Ilim. It seems that God has 
| ae elise by fulfilling in love to Christ 
I Scatter th les, as daughters in Zion, we 
: € seed of example around us, as we 


quietly pursue our way, and thcugh we may 
not be sensible of it ourselves, we must do 
good—to he faithful with our friends—to be 
firm in the right—active and willing in the 
Sabbath School, the Prayer Meeting, the choir. 
Oh that our God, the God of Zion would in 
mercy awaken us to a sense of the necessity 
of using every talent He has given us, to pro- 
mote his glory in the world, and fit us for that 


inheritance prepared for those that have fought — 


the good fight of faith, and have finished their 
course with joy. 
Yours affectionately, 
UNKNOWN, 


From the Methers’ Journal and Family Visitant. 


ANXIETY FOR DAUGHTERS. 


I saw a Mother sit at silent eve, 

In thoughtful attitude, with pensive brow; 

Care-worn she seemed, and deep solicitude 

Was weighing down her fond maternal heart. 

Her forehead rested on her hand, and now 

The gushing tears from their deep fountains 
broke, 

And fell like rain drops on her heaving breast. 

A little prattler nestled by her side, 


And tried his childish wiles to gain her eye. 


She heeds him not, her heart is not with him— 

She knows him safe, and well, and there she 
rests, | 

Iler tears are not for him: dut there zs one, 

A beautiful young girl, of buoyant heart, — 


| Emerging into life’s untrodden way, 


Where the perspective of the future seems 

To her imagination, rife with Joys, 

Where beauty, light, and gladness gild each 
scene. 

With eager steps she hastes along the way, 

Nor sees nor fears a danger. Idle tales, 

The dark chimeras of a fearful mind, 

She deems the lessons of experience. 

Too well she knows that she is beautiful, 

Her mirror tells hor so, and whispers soft 

Often assure her beauty is admired, 

The love of admiration running in, 

Takes full possession of her inmost soul, 

‘Beauty needs ornament, to be admired,’ 

The same delusive whisper says again. 

Outward adorning now is all her care— 

The well formed forehead needs the graceful 
curl; 

The polished neck the ornament of gold, 

The soft white hand, must be a jewelled one; 


The tasteful robe, ‘the hat of airy shape,” 
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264 ANXIETY FOR DAUGHTERS. 


And all the bright et ceteras of dress 

Fill up the avenues to her affections; 

Her best pursuits and interests are forgot; 
The cultivation of the mental powers, 

A preparation for life’s trying scenes, 

The thousand duties crowding life’s brief day, 
The retributions of a future world,— 

All, all are swallowed up in one bright dream, 
That dream to be admired, flattered, caressed. 
And ean we wonder that the mother sits 
Anxious and pensive; that the scalding tears 


|. She loves thee—thou canst never know how 


Are ploughing furrows on her pallid cheek— 
That deep solitude should swell her breast, 
That her maternal ponderings should be, 
How can I save my daughter? 

Stay, giddy girl! Pause in thy vain career! 
Look at thy axious mother; she grows old, 
How prematyfely old, with care for thee— 


much, 
How tenderly; till thou a mother art, 
Or at the awful bar of judgment stand, 
To hear the secrets of thy own young heart, 
And all the yearnings of a mother’s love, 
Revealed before thee. 
Stay, giddy girl! O stay thy vain career. 
B. 


BORN TOLOVE PIGS AND CHICKENS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


The guests at the Astor House were look- 
ing mournfully out of the drawing-room 
windows, on a certain rainy day of an Octo- 
ber, passed over to history. No shopping 
no visiting! The morning must be passed 
in-doors. And it was some pocilatton | 
to those who were in town for a few days 
to see the world, that their time was not. 
quite lost, for the assemblage in the large 
drawing-room was numerous and gay. A 
very -dressy affair is the drawing-room, 
of the Astor, and as full of eyes as a 
peacock’s tail, ( which, by the way, is also 
& very dressy affair. ) Strangers who wish 
to see and to be seen (and especially be seen ) 
on rainy days, as well as on sunny days, in 
their visits to New York, should as the 


| guarded, and any movement whatever ex- 


on the ottomans, silent ladies in the chairs 


phrase $0es ‘patronize’ the Astor. As if 


for 
‘make use of the silence to conjure UP 


there was any patronage in getting th 
worth of your money. | 

Well—the people in the drawing-rooms 
looked a little out of the windows, ani, | 
great deal at each other. Unfortunately 
it is only among angels and underbred per. 
sons that introductions can be dispensed 
with, and as the guests of that day at the 
Astor House were mostly strangers to each | 
other, conversation was very fitful and 


tremely conspicuous. There were four very 
silent ladies on the sofa, two very silent | 
ladies in each of the windows, silent ladies. 


at the corners, and one silent lady, very 
highly dressed, sitting on the music stool, 
with her back to the piano. There was 
here and there a gentleman in the room, 
weather-bound and silent: but we have only _ 
to do with one of these, and with the last 
mentioned much embellished young lady. | 
‘Well, I can’t sit on this soft chair all | 
day, cousin Meg,’ said the gentleman. 
“Sh !— call me Margaret, if you mus” 
speak so loud,” said the lady. ‘And wha 
would you do out of doors this rainy day: 
I’m sure it’s very pleasant here.” : 
‘Not for me. I’d rather be threshing m 
the barn. Butthere must be some ‘rall) 
weather work’ in the city as well as In ” 
country. ‘There's some fun I know, that 
kept for wet days, as we keep corn-shelling 
and grinding the tools.’ 
“Dear me!’ 
‘Well, what now ?’ 
‘Oh, nothing, but I do wish you woulda’ 
bring the stable with you to the AS” 
House.” 
‘The gentleman slightly elevated his ¥* 
brows, and took a leaf of music from 
piano, and commenced diligently reading 
the mistic dots and lines. We i 7 
minutes to spare before the 
another person upon the scene, and we 
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BORN TO LOVE PIGS AND CHICKENS. 


vy, in our magic mirror, the semblance 
she two whose familiar dialogue we 
| & just jotted down. 

BD \iss Margaret Piffit was a young lady 
ho had a large share of what the French 
“la Beaute du diable’—youth and fresh- 
Hess. (though, why his majesty should 
Mave the credit of what never belonged to 
Wain, it takes a Frenchman, perhaps, to ex- 
sin.) Tolook at, she was certainly a 
man being in very high perfection. Her 
heeks were like two. sound apples—her 


pulder had two dimples just at the. back, 
hat looked as if they defied punching to 
Bnake them any deeper ; her eyes looked as 
f they were just made, they were so.bright 
ind new ; her voice sounded like ‘‘C sharp”’ 
mn anew piano—and her teeth were like a 
ew break in a cocoa-nut. She was inex- 
rable, unabatedly, desperately healthy. 
his fact, and the difficulty of uniting all 
the fashions of all the magazines ‘in one 
ress, were her principle afflictions in this 
world of care. She had an ideal model, to- 
which she aspired with constant longings 
' model resembling in figure the high- 
born creature whose never-varied face is 
been in all the plates of fashion, yet, if pos- 
ibe, paler and more disdainful. If Miss 
Piffit could have bent her short wrist with 
the curve invariably given to the well- 
gloved extremities of that mysterious an 
nameless beauty—if she could but have 
‘ with her back to her friends, and thrown 
a head languishly over her shoulder 
out dislocating her neek—if she could 


bat have protruded fiom the flounce of her 


8a foot more like a mincing little mus- 


Yo hg less like a jolly fat clam—in 
ke ‘ae ® could have drawn out her figure 
envia 
more taperly her four ex- 
Sold all her uproarious and 

Uitable roses for a pot of carmine, 


was as round as a stove pipe—her» 


ble joints of a spy-glass, 


zines to refrain from the distracting multi- 
plicity of their monthly fashions—with 


| these little changes in her allotment, Miss 


Pifflit would have realized all her maiden 
aspirations up to-the present hour. 

A glimpse will give you an idea of the 
gentleman in question. He was not much 
more tkan he looked to be—a compact, 
athletic young man of twenty-one, with 
clear, honest blue eyes, brown face, where 
it was not shaded by the rim of his hat, 
curling brown hair, and an expresion of 
fearless qualities, dashed just now by a 
tinge of rustic bashfulness. His dress was 
a little more expensive and gayer than was 
necessary, and he wore his clothes in a way 
which betrayed that he would be more at 
home in his shirt sleeves. His hatids were 
rough, and his attitude that of a man who. 
was accustomed to fling himself down 
on the nearest bench, or swing his legs 
from the top rail of a fence, or the box of a 
wagon. We speak with caution of his 
rusticity, however, for he had a printed 


card, ‘‘Mr. Ephraim Bracely,’’ and he was 


a subscriber to the Spirit of the Times. 


We shall find time to say a thing or two. 


about him as we get on. 
Eph Bracely and Meg Piffit were ‘‘en- 
gaged.” Withthe young lady it was, as 


the French say, faut de mieux, for her bear. 


ideal (or, in plain English, her ideal beau ) 


and Eph were second cousins, however, and 
as she was an orphan, and had lived sinco 


childhood with his father, and, moreover, — 


had inherited the ‘‘ Pifit farm,’’ which. 
agjoined that of the Bracelys ; and, more- 
over, had been told ‘* to kiss her little hus- 
band, and love himalways,”’ by the dying 
breath of her mother, and (moreover third). 
had been ‘let be” his sweetheart by the 
unanimous consent of the neighbors, why, 
‘t seemed one: of those matches made in. 


 mpelled the publishers of the maga- 


heaven, and not intended to be traverstied 
35. 


was a tall, plain young gentlemen, with 
white gloves, in a rapid consumption. She. 
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[traversed ?] onearth. It was.understood 
that they were to be married as soon as the 
young man’s saving should enable him to 
pull down the old Pifflit house, and build 
a cottage, and, with a fair season, that 
might be done in another year. Meantime, 
Eph was a loyal keeper of his troth, though 
never having the trouble to win the young 
lady, he was not fully aware of the neces- 
sity ot courtship, whether or no; and was, 
besides, somewhat unsusceptible of the 
charms of moonlight, after a hard day’s 
work at haying or harvesting. ‘The neigh- 
bors thought it proof of his love, that he 
never ‘‘ went sparking ’" elsewhere, and as 
he would rather talk of his gun or his fish- 
ing rod, his horse or his crops, pigs, poli- 
_ tics, or anything else, than of love and ma- 
_trimony, his companions took his engage- 
ment to his cousin to be a subject upon 
which he felt too deeply to banter, and 
they neither invaded his domainby attentions 
to his sweetheart, nor suggested thought 
by allusions to her. It was in the progress 
of this even tenor of engagement, that some 
_ law business had called old farmer Bracely 
to New York, and the young couple had 
managed to accompany him. And of 
course nothing would do for Miss Pifflit but 
“the Astor.” 

And now, perhaps, the reader is ready to 
be told whose carriage is at the Vesey 
street door, and who sends up a dripping 
servant to inquire for Miss Pifflit. 
| |t is alloted to the destiny of every coun- 

| try girl, to have one fashionable female 
friend in the city—somebody to correspond 
with, somebody to quote, somebody to 
write her the pareiculars of the last elope- 
ment, somebody to send her patterns of col- 
lars, and the rise and fall of tournores, and 
such other things as are not entered into by 
the monthly magazines. How these appa- 
rently unlikely acquaintances. are formed, is 


post-boys, and the eternal duration. of don, 


tions in the exercise of their vocation 


| 88 mucha mystery as the eternal youth of 


keys. Far be it from me to Pry inere 
rently into those pokerish comers of jy 
machinery of the world. I go yo furtha 
than the fact that Miss Julia Hampson yg] 
an acquaintance of Miss Pifilit. 
Everybody knows Hampson & (o” 
Miss Hampson was a good deal why 
the fates had tried to make her. —If she hy} 
not been admirably well dressed, it wouj 
have been by violent opposition to the wi: 
ted zeal and talent of dressmakers ayj 
millerners. ‘These important  vicegeren 
gf the land that reserves to itself the dres 
ing of the butterfly and lily, make distin 


Woe be to an unlovable woman, if shel 
not endowed with taste supreme. She may 
buy all the stuffs of France, and all th 
colors of the rainbow, but she will neve 
get from those keen judges of fitness, the 
loving hint, the admiring and selective per 
suasion, with which they delight to iniit 
ence the embellishment of sweetness ant 
loveliness. They who talk of “anything 
looking well on a pretty woman,” hav 
| not reflected on the lesser providence of mi 
liners and dress makers. Woman isnevet 
mercenary but in monstrous exceptions 
and no tradeswoman of the fashion wills 
taste or counsel ; and in the superior styl 


of charming women, you see, not the intlu- 
ence of manners upon dress, but the ale RY 
‘tionate tribute of these dispensers o ce 
Fince to the quality they admire. Let bia | ; 
who doubts, go shopping with his dre : 
old aunt to-day, and to-morrow with bis 


dear little cousin. ae 
Miss Hampson, to whom the supplies 
elegance came as naturally 4s bread 
butter, and occasioned as little specualo” 
as to the whence or how, 
sciously elegant, of course, 
lily. She was abstractly a very . 
girl, though in a very delicate eer 
spicuous style; and by dint of 
fitness in dressing, the merit of her 
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_ py common observers at least—would be 
if given to her fashionable air, and un- 
xceptionable toilette. The damsel and her 
hoict array, indeed, seemed the harmonious 
ork of the same maker. How much was 
sature’s gift, and how much was bought in 
Broadway, was probably never understood 
®. even her most discriminate admirer. 
‘But we have kept Miss Hampson too 
ong upon the stairs. The two young la- 
lies met with a kiss, in which (to the sur- 
prise of those who had previously observed 
Miss Pifftit) there was no smack of the lat-- 
fashion. 

“My dear Julia !”’ 

“My dear Margerine |”? (This was a 
romantic variation of Meg’s which she had 
lorced upon her intimate friends at the point 
Bo! the bayonet. ) 

Ephtwitched, remindingly, the jupon of 
his cousin, and she introduced him with 
pte formula, which she had found in one of 
Miss Austin’s novels. 
“Oh, but there was a mock respectful- 
ness in that deep curtesy,”’ thought Eph ; 
(and sothere was—for Miss Hampson took 
jan irresistable cue from the inflated ceremo- 
nousness of the introduction.) 
‘ ‘Seamer made a bow as cold and stiff as 
orse-blanket. And if he could 
ercieial the blood in his face, it 
been as dignified and resentful 
Sete rem of Red Jacket, but that 
Ritep up to the hair, was like a mask 
ver his features. 
country boy, thought Miss 
Rete: ot forehead, and forthwith 
m entirely from her thoughts. 


1 
% the room, and walk off his mortifica- 
under: 


ot &n umbrella, Eph took his 
silently listened to the conversa- 
nats: young ladies. Miss Hampson 
Deiat to pass the morning with her 
» and she took off her bonnet, ‘and 


ith a Consciousness that he had better | 


showered down upon her dazzling neck a 
profusion of the most adorable brown ring- 
lets. Spite of his angry humiliation, the 
young farmer felt a thrill run through his 
veins as. the heavy curls fell indolently 
about her shoulders. He had never looked 
upon @ woman with emotion. He hated 
her—oh, yes! for she had given him a 
look that never could be forgiven—but for 
somebody, she must be the angel of the 
world. Eph would have given all his 
sheep and horses, cows, crops and hay- 
stacks, to see the man she would fancy to 
be her equal. He could not even give a 
guess at the height of that conscious supe- 
riority from which she individually looked 
down upon him ; but it would have satisfied 
a thirst which almost made him scream, to 
measure himself by a man with whom she 
could be familiar, Where was his inferi- 
ority 2? Whatwas it? Why had he been 
blind to it *til now? Was there no sur- 
geon’s knife, no caustic, that could carve 
out, or cut away, the vulgarities she look- 
ed uponsocontemptuously ? But confound 
her superciliousness, nevertheless ! | 
It was a bitter morning to Eph Bracely, 


parlor was no longer a stupid place. His 
cousin Meg had gained a consequence in his 
eyes, for she was the object of caress 
from this superior creature--she was the 
link which kept her within his observation. 
He was too full of other feelings just now to 
do more than acknowledge the superiority 
of this girl to his cousin. He fed¢ it in his 
after thoughts, and his destiny then, for the 
first time, seemed crossed and inadequate to 
(We hereby draw upon your imagination » 
for six months, courteous reader. Please 
‘allow the teller to show you into the middle 
of the following Jnly.) Bracely farm— 


i 
ten o’clock of a glorious summer morning~— 


But let us go back a little. 


but still it went likea dream. ‘The hotel — 


Miss Pifflit extended upon s sofa in despair. 
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A week before a letter had been received 
from Miss Hampson, who, to the delight 
and surprise of her friend Magerine, had 
taken the whim to pass a month with her. 
She was at Rockaway, and was sick and 
tired of waltzing and the sea. ‘‘ Had far- 
mer Bracely a spare corner for a poor 


girl ?” 


But Miss Pifflit’s ‘‘sober second 
thought” was utter consternation. How 
to lodge fitly the elegant Julia Hampson ? 


No French bed in the house, no boudoir, no 


ottomans, no pastilles, no baths, no Pschye 
to dressby. What vulgar wretches they 
would seem to her. What insupportable 
horror she would feel at the dreadful inele- 
gancies of the farm. Meg was pale with 
terror snd dssmay as she went into the de- 
tails of anticipation. 

Something must be done, however. A 
sleepless night of reflection and contrivance 
sufficed to give some shape to the capabi- 
ities of the case, and by daylight next 
morning the whole house was in commo- 
tion. Meg had fortunately a large bump 
of constructiveness, very much enlarged by 
her habitual dilemma toilette. A boudoir 
must be constructed. Farmer Bracely slept 
in the dried apple room, on the lower floor, 
and he was‘no sooner out of his bed than his 
bag and beggage were tumbled up stairs, 
his gun and Sunday whip were taken down 
from their nail,and the floor scoured and ceil- 
‘ing whitewashed. Eph was by this time re- 
turned from the village with all the chintz 
shat could be bought, and a paper of takes 
and some new straw-carpeting, and by 10 
o’clock that night the four walls of the 
apartment were covered with the gaily 
flowered material, the carpet was nailed 
down, and old farmer Bracely thought it a 
mighty nice, cool looking place. Eph ws 


|| @ Olt of a-carpenter, and he soon knockea 
_ together some boxes, whith, ‘when covered 


with chintz, and stuffed with wool, looked 
ike ottomans and witha handsome cloth 


|possession of his mind. Eph was noi 


bs! 
Would be fatigued with her journey, 1 


| 


on the round-table, geraniums in the wis 
dows, and a chintz curtain to subdy le 
light, it was not far from a very charg 
boudoir, and Meg began to breathe np 
freely. 

But Eph had heard this news With th 
blood hot inhis temples. Was that png 
woman coming to look again upon hii 
with contempt, and, here, too, whe 
the rusticity, which he presumed , 
be the object of her scorn, would be a thy 
Sand times more fragrant and visible? Ay 
yet, with the entreaty on his lip that i 
cousin would refuse to receive her, his hear 
had checked the utterance—for an irresiss 
ble desire sprung suddenly within hims 
see her, even at the bitterest cost of teniol 
his former mortification. 

Yet, as the preparation for receiving Mis 
Hampson went on, other thoughts tov 


man, indeed, to come off second best in 
long pull of wrestling with a weaknes 
His pride began to show its colors. Her 
membered his independence as 6 fame 
dependant on no man, and a little compar 
son between his pursuits and life, such 
he knew it to be, in a city, soon put him 
in his own consciousness at least, on § 
with Miss Hampson’s connections Ths 
point once attained, Eph cleared his bret 
and went whistling about the farm 4 = 
—receiving without teply, bower 


| suggestion of his cousia Meg’s that he bi 


better burn his old straw hat, for, in a 
of absence, he mzght possibly put 
while Miss Hampson was there. i 
Well, it was 10 o’clock on the fo 
after Miss Hampson’s arrival at 
farm, and, as we said before, Miss © 
wasindespair. Presuming that 


determined not to wake her, but 
breakfast in the boudoir at eleve? 
mer Bracely and Eph must have ad 
fast at seven however, and ¥ 
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dismay of Meg, who was pouring out their 
coffee as usual, to see the clegant Julia rush 
‘ato the first kitchen, curtesy very sweetly 
to the old man, pull up a chair to the table, 
apologize for being late, and end this extra- 
ordinary scere, by producing two newly- 
hatched chickens from her bosom! She 
had been up since sunrise, and out at the 
barn, down by the river, and up in the hay- 
mow, and was perfectly enchanted with 


everything, especially the dear little pigs 


and chickens. 
“A very sweet young lady,” thought 


old farmer Bracely. 


“Very well—but hang your condescen- 
sions,”’ thought Eph, distrustfully. 

‘Mercy on me! to like pigs and chick- 
ens !’’ mentally ejaculated the disturbed 


and bewildered Miss Pifflit. 


But with her two chickens pressed to her 


breast with one hand, Miss Hampson 


manged her coffee and bread and butter with 
the other, and chattered away like a child 
let outot school, The air was so delicious, 
and the hay smelt so sweet, and the trees in 


the meadow were so beautiful; and there 


were no stiff side-walks, and no brick houses, 
and no iron railings—and so many dear 
speckled hens, and funny little chickens, 
and kind looking old cows, and colts, and 


calves, and ducks, and turkeys—it was de- 
licious—it was enchanting—it was worth a 
thousand Saratogas and Rockaways. How 


anybedy could prefer the city to the coun- 
try, was to Miss Hampson a matter of in- 
credulous wonder. 

“Will you. come into the boudoir ?” 
asked Miss Pifflit, with a languishing air, 
88 her friend Julia rose from breakfast. 


_. “ Boudoir,” exclaimed the city damsel, to 


the infinite delight of old Bracely. *‘ No, 


1 Td rather go out tothe barn! Are 


‘You going anywhere with the oxen to-day, | up 


$y?” she added 
ed, going up to the grey- 
headed farmer, 


caressingly, ‘‘I should so 
Hike to ride in that great cart!’ 


Eph was a little suspicious of all this un- 
expected agreeableness, but he was naturally 
too courteous not to give way to a lady's 
whims. He put on his old straw hat, and 
tied his handkerchief over his shoulder, (not 
to imitate the broad riband of a royal order, 
but too wipe off the sweat handily while 


mowing,) and offering Miss Hampson a 


rake which stood outside the door, he beg- 
ged her to be ready when he came by with 
the team. He and his father were bound 
to the far meadow, were they were cutting 
hay, and would like her assistance in rak- 
img... 

It was a ‘‘specimen’”’? morning as the 
magazines say, for the air was temperate, 
and the whole country was laden with the 
smell of the new hay, which, somehow or 
other, as everybody knows, never hinders 
or overpowers the perfume of the flowers. 
Oh, that winding green lane between the 
bushes was like an avenue to paradise. The 
old cart jolted along through the ruts, and 
Miss Hampson, standing up and hold- 


ing on to old farmer Bracely, watched the 


great oxen crowding their sides together, 
and looked over the fields, and exclaimed 
as she saw glimpses of the river be- 
tween the trees, and seemed veritably and 
unaffectedly enchanted. ‘The old farmer, at 
least, had no doubt of her sincerity, and he 
watched her, and listened to her, with a 
broad honest smile of admiration On his 


| weather-browned countenance. 


The oxen were turned up to the fence 
while the dew dried off the hay, and Eph 
and his father turned to mowing, leaving 
Miss Hampson to ramble about over the 
meadow, and gather flowers by the river 
side. In the course of an hour, they Legan 
to rake up, and she came to offer her pro- 
mised assistance, and stoutly followed Eph 
and down several of the long swaths , 
til her face glowed under her.sun bonnet as 
it never had glowed with waltzing. Heated 


and tired at, last, she made herself a seat 


er" 
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-of her companions. 


-sward, and she thought, for the first time, 


drowsy with fatigue, and pulling up the 


to his son. 


: ‘cheek, and a smile of angelic content and 
‘enjoyment, on her finely cut lips, Julia 


‘email foot escaped from her dress, and one 
shoulder of faultless polish and whiteness 


‘Her slight waist bent to the swell of the hay, 
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with the new hay under a large elm, and 
with her back to the tree watched the labors 

Eph was a well built and manly figure, 
and all he did in the way of his vocation, 
he did with a fine display of muscular pow- 
er, and (a sculptor would have thought) 
no little grace. Julia watched him as he 
stepped along after his rake on the elastic 


what avery handsome man was young 
Bracely, and how much more finely a man 
looked when raking hay, than a dandy when 
waltzing. And for an hour she sat watch- 
ing his motions, admiring the strength 
with which he pitched up the hay, and the 
grace and ease ofall his postures and move- 
ments ; and, after a while, she began to feel 


hay into a fragrant pillow, she lay down, 
and fell fast asleep. 

It was now the middle of the forenoon, 
and the old farmer, who, of late years, had 
fallen into the habit of taking a short nap 
before dinner, came tothe big elm to pick 
up his waistcoat and go home. As he ap- 
proached the tree, he stopped, and beckoned 


Eph came up, and stood at a little dis- 
tance, looking at the lovely picture before 
him.» With one delicate hand under her 


Hampson slept soundly inthe shade. One 


showed between her kerchief and her sleeve, 


throwing her delicate and well-moulded 
‘bust-into high relief ; and all over her neck, 
‘and in large clusters on the tumbled hay, 
‘lay those glossy brown ringlets, admirably 


“beautiful andluxuriant. And as Eph looked 


‘on that dangerous: picture of loveliness, the 


Passion; already lying perdu in his bosom, 


or two of weeping, she gave up to 0, 


truth to say, had long been 


throne of heart and reason. | 


— 


[ We have not room to do more than 
hint at the consequences of this Visit of Misg 
Hampson to the country. It would require 
the third volume of a novel to describe ll . 
the emotions of that month at Bracely 
farm, and bring the reader, point by poin, . 
gingerly and softly, to the close. We must. 
touch here and there a point only, giving the 
reader’s imagination some gleaning to do, 
after we have been over the ground.] 

Eph Bracely’s awakened pride served 
him the good turn of making him appear 
simply in his natural character during Miss 
Hampson’s visit. By the old man’s ad- 
vice, however, he devoted himself to the | 
amusement of the ladies after the haying 
was over, and what with fishing, and rid- 
ing, and scenery hunting in the neighbor- 
hood, the young people were together from 
morning till night. Miss Pifilit came | 
down unwillingly to plain Meg in her at: 
tendance on her friend in her rustic occupa- 
tion, and Miss Hampson saw as little as 
possible of the inside of the boudoir. The 
barn, and the troops of chickens, and all 
the out-door belongings of the farm, inter- 
ested her daily, and with no diminution of 
her zeal. She seemed, indeed, to have 
found her natural sphere in the simple and 
affectionate life which her friend Margerine 
held in such superfine contempt ; and Eph, 
who was the natural mate to such a spint, 
and himself in his own home, most uncom 
sciously worthy of love and admiration, 
gave himself up irresistibly to his 2e¥ 
passion. 

And this new passion became apparent 
at last to the incredulous eyes of his coust?. 
And that it was timidly, but fondly returned 
by her elegant and high-bred friend, wa 
also very apparent to Miss Pifilit. And 
after a few jealous struggles, and a night 


quilly—for a city life and a city husband, 
her secret 


hope, and she never had fairly looked in the | 
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FAMILY PRAYER. 


face a burial in the country with the ‘‘ pigs 


and chickens.”’ 
She is not married yet, Meg Pifflit—but 


the rich merchant, Mr. Hampson wrecked 
completely with the disastrous times, has 
found a kindly and pleasant asylum for his 
oldage with his daughter, Mrs. Bracely, 
anda better or lovelier farmer’s wife than 
Julia, or a happier farmer than Eph, can 
scarcely be found in the valley of the Sus- 


quehanna. 


FAMILY PRAYER—ANECDOTE OF 
A GOOD WIFE. 


It isno uncommon thing for Christian 


| | people under the pressure of worldly busi- 


The Chris- 


ness, to neglect family prayer. 


| tan Herald states that many years ago, 


when the country about Cincinnati was new, 
a (hristian farmer who had employed a 


’ _ number of hands to aid him in clearing his 
| | lands, took it into his head that he would 
| not have family prayer in the morning, be- 
| cause the time he would spend on so many 
hands was more, he thought, than he could 
_ aiford tolose. He had made up his mind 
3 to get rich in haste, and determined that 
religion should bend to business. 


When 
he informed his pious wife of his purpose, 
she expostulated with him, but in vain. 


al Morning came, and the workmen were hur- 
ted to breakfast, and hurried out to work 


_ Without a breath of prayer. 
The next morning the farmer and his 


lie After waiting an hour 
_ r'two beyond the usual time, they went to 


# house. No table was set, no coffee was 
| 


| boiling On the fire, no food was cooking 
over or before it, 


The good wife was knit- 


ting quietly with the big Bible open on her 
lap. 
‘What does this mean?” cried the hus- 
band; ‘‘ why is’nt our breakfast ready?” 
‘I thought you were in such a hurry about 
work that you would not have time to eat 


can live without eating?’ 

‘You can live without eating as well as 
without praying. ‘The spirit needs the 
bread of Heaven as much as the body needs 
the bread of earth. 


again every morning; no matter how busy 
we are, or how many workmen I have.’’ 
‘She got the breakfast, and he kept his 


never forgetten.”’ 


THE BROKEN SPIRIT. 


Reader, didst thou observe the countenance 
of yonder child? What melangholy looked 


| forth from those large, spiritual eyes, so heayen> 


ly blue,—the smiling lips were wreathed with 
sadness, and features sv delicate, were pensive- 
ly sweet. Did you not long to clasp her to 
your bosom, and shield her meek form from 
the chilling blasts of this heartless world ?— 
Would’st thou know the true grief of this lone 
one? Follow her as she hastens forward to 


have worn-so smooth. Here have the aged, 


Now she kneels by that. flowery mound, and 
with a broken spirit, cries to Gop for help in 
this dread hour. Oh, will not her soul soon 
hurst its fetters, and find fulness of joy at the 
“living fountain.” 


Markest thou, the fair young bride? What. 


that fixed look, that nervous start?——. 


Where is the holy light of love that so lately 


| beamed from those dark lustrous eyes now f° 


stony, so dead! What has quenched that 
brightness—what hath, set the seal of despair. 


upon that pure brow? . u 
bid adieu to the parental hearth,” occupy. 


her place there no longer—because she hath 


the narrow walk, that weary, sorrowing feet 


the young and gay, found their last rest ; and - 
here, lies the dear mother of our little friend. | 


Have time to eatit! Do youthink we - 


“Well, well,”’ said the farmer, us 
some breakfast, and we will have prayers” 


word. The lesson was a good one, and was_ |. 


Is, it. because she-has 


‘ 


— 
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THE BROKEN 8PIRIT.—ON GROWING OLD. 


loosened the “golden chord” of friendship and 
twined it around ove, her chosen friend! That 
is but adding to her happiness, shé holdeth 
nothing too dear to give, even her noble soul 
ia slain at his feet. She asks no return but 
his free, hearty love. And had she not that? 
Does not the world know her as the wife of 
his bosom? She bears his name—adorns his 


-home—and what more can she hope or wish 


for? Kind husbands, you that rest quetly in 
your ‘‘ self-complacency,’” answer what. Ilave 
you ever thought of the great sacrifice she 
made when leaving her childhood’s home, to 
grace your own? Have you been careful to 
show her the tender love that marked your 
earlier acquaintance? or, do you meet her with 
that haughty, sovereign air, that solicits only 
vbedienee? Could you but look at the “sen- 
sitive heart,” in its true light, would you ever 
again assume such céldness—and wound afresh 
that broken spirit ? 

Seest thou the fond mother? How radiant 
her smile—how cheerful her tone—how warm 
the welcome. Every burden looses its weight, 
and care sits lightly, where love so predomi- 
nates. Her weary soul finds repose, as she 
gazes upon the little form before her, and 
views a flowery pathway for those tender feet, 
never dreaming of the “hidden thorns” that 


will pierce his soul, or listening to the “ ser- | 


pent-like” hisses of vice and jealousy, that will 
send fire to his brain. Years pass—we again 
behold the mother. bowed with grief, her cup 
of sorrow o’erfloweth. Her loved son, is in 
darkness, and in chains. Those “hidden 
thorns” have entered his heart—those hisses 
have sounded in his ears; and altho’ he dies 
—yet it is in Hope, for his mother’s prayers 
have beon heard though offered with a broken 
epiri. th M. A. R. 


aie 


A writer in Chamber's Edinburgh Jour- 


nal makes the following remaks on females 
growing old:—To “row old gracefully’—as 
one who truly bas exemplified her theory, has 


_ Written and expressed it—is a good and beau- 


| 


tiful thing; to grow old worthily, a better.— 
And the first effort to that end is not only to 
recognize, but to become personally reconciled 
to the fact of youth’ 
not seeing; to have f#ith in the wisdom of that 
whieh we call change, yet which is in truth 
Progression ; to follow openly and fearlessly, in 


sdeparture; to see, or, if 


was too frequently in the practice of showing & 


rather be excused from giving it.” | 
| 
| 


after rotired— Christian Secretary: 


ourselves and our own life, the same law which 
makes spring pass into summer, summer into | 
autumn, autumn into winter, preserving an | 
especial beauty and fitness in each of the four. 

Yes, if women could only believe it, there js 
a wonderful beauty even in growing old, The 
charm of expression arising from softened 
temper or ripened intellect, often amply atones 
for the loss of form and coloring; and, conse. 
quently, to those who never could boast either 
of these latter, years give much more than they 
take away. «A sensitive person often requires. 
half a lifetime to get thoroughly used to this 
corporeal machine, to attain a wholesome in- 
difference both to its defects and perfection-- 
and to learn at last, what nobody would ac- 
quire from any teacher but experience, that it 
is the mindalone which is of any consequenee; 
that with a good temper, sincerity, anda mode- 
rate stock of brains——-or even the two former | 
only, any sort of body can in time be made 
useful, respectable and agreeable, as a travel- |) 
ing dress for the soul. Many a one, who was 
absolutely plain in youth, thus grows pleasant 
and well-looking in declining years. Youwill 
hardly ever find anybody, not ugly in mind, 
who is repulsively ugly in person after middle 
life. | 


A Scriprvrat Reproor.—-An eminently 
Christian lady, now in heaven, once adminis- 
tered a very salutary reproof to a minister who 


bitter spirit towards his fellow-christians. He 
was dining at the table of her husband, also 4 
minister, and dealt out his accusatory and acy | 
rimonious remarks to all around him, avd # | 
length, with an air and tone bordering on rude 
ness, turned to her and said,_ 
“Well, now, madam, I am determined to 
have your opinion.”’ segs 
She very replied, ‘Why, 817, I had 


— 


He rejoined, “Bunt we must and willhavelt, 
for we live in times in which all ought toshow 
their colors.’’ 

“Well, sir,” she replied, ‘“ then my nyt? 
is this,—that gentlemen had better keep te 
razors to shave their own faces, and not pen 
ploy them to cut and slash every body who v4 
not think exactly as they do. J also meg tt 
that Paul judged the same when he 
Titus, ‘Put them in mind to speak evil of 


man, to be no brawler, but genile, showiné | 


meekness to all men.’” ‘The gentleman. | 
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For the Aurora. 
DOES GENIUS IN WOMAN UNFIT 
HER FOR DOMESTIC DUTIES? 


BY MMS. A. Y. R. 


In reading the lives of Female Peets, this 
question naturally suggests itself to the 
mind, when we discover domestic infelicity 
so often connected with the poetical faculty 
and in many instances, the concomitant and 
burden of the female song. Upon the solu- 
tion of this question, may depend the sta- 
' bility of many of the theories which fill the 
columns of periodicals designated for the 
instruction of young ladies. If domestic 
| happiness be consistent with ‘‘ what the 
world calls fame,’’ then may a young 
lady, at least, strive for a degree of intelli- 
gence far above the maximum as it now 
stands, and not blush at the obnoxious 
charge of being <‘ literary ’’—remembering 
| thecommon theory, that * literary women 
donot make good wives.” But if, on the 
other hand, female distinction be incom. 
patible with female felicity, then they in- 
| Cura fearful responsibility, who urge young 
| ladies to a higher degree of excellence in 
| @ducation, and to the encouragment of 
greater literary taste; for bitter, indeed, 
i must preve the plant whose culture is cal- 
| culated to destroy home ha ppiness—the | 
| herein which her Creator has designed 
that woman should move. 

the re: ye domestic infelicity, that 
een the two, seems remark- 
Spee history atford 
this Aruse. It seems no portion of 
| They gather honor, ad- 
istinction from the world ; 
pe » the crowning boon of existence, 
not-be theirs. The co-existance of do- 


— 


well calculated to FiVS rise to the theory, 
that talent in woman unfits her for her 
sphere ; that her devotion to learhing is the 


| cause of her unhappiness. Yet biography 


does not- sustain the theory. Who so 
yeatned after domestic happiness as Mrs. 
Hemans? Thoughan unhappy and forsak- 
en wife, she is represented as a devoted 
mother, and in duties to her household, 
found her only source of happiness—the 
only sedative to her wounded spirit. And 
what is more beautiful than the sympathy 
of her children in their mother’s poetry, and 
its reception by the public? and with what 
tenderness and pride she dwells upon it in 
her private letters. On one occasion, she 
says, when her’s was pronounced the 
‘‘prize poem,”’ they ‘shouted aloud and 
clapped their hands for joy.” The gifted 
mother was loved not less but more, with 
the double affection inspired by.maternal 
tenderness, and the love which youth is 
constrained to give the ideal and the pure. 
Faithful, she is represented in her domestic 
relations ; faithful in the sweet, instincts 
and affections of her woman’s heart, yet a 
victim to domestic grief, and her poems, 
she pronounced, ‘the broken music of @ 
troubled spirit.” 

Is it not too much genius in woman that 


arises domestic infelicity ? or is it, that do- 


which first awakens those deep and vivid 
emotions, and from the founts of uncongeni- 
ality, from the gulfs of tgir own woe are 
gathered the pearls that deck .the brow of 
female genius. Grief may be “ the wine- 
press that crushes forth the tide of inspira- 
tion.” 

stand and ‘appreciate all of wedded bliss, 
vet d 
are le 
yearning | 
affection. 


ft out to sing, oh! how sweetly, of 


ove, enduring: faith, and deathlegs 


infelicity and female distinction is, 


value most 


isappointed in their girlish trust, they 


“When disappointed in what they © 
in life—hopes affec- 


unfits her for her sphere, and from this cause — 


mestic infelicity is sometimes the cause | 


Gifted with the heart ‘to under- 


— 


4 


| 

| 

| | 
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tion driven back upon the heart, and trust 
betrayed ; it is not strange that the gilted 
should express themselves in song. ‘The 
female mind more delicately organized, 
with stronger and more sensitive affections, 


is consequently more introversive than 


man’s. She draws what she communi- 


cates more from within than without. 


When her hopes are baffled, her lrousehold 
gods broken, it is not strange that she 


‘should turn to the recesses of her bosom, 


or that her spirit brooding over the ruin of 
her peace should gather strength for poetic 
flight. 

It cannot be, that genius in woman ne- 
cessarily unfits her for domestic duties. 
Genius connected with a thirst for fame, 


may be well calculated to bring ruin to the | 
domestic hearth. 


With a heart ambitions 
for a name, she may neglect the duties to 
her family; her ideas of life may become 
too extravagant for her to take that inter- 


est in home affairs, so essential to domestic 


happiness. But instances we have, of ge- 
nius and talent in the heart, whose aflec- 
tions are fixed only on her home, whose 
genius is subordinate to the finer feelings 
of her nature ; whose intelligence appreci- 
ates and magnifies the important relations 
of wifehood and maternity ; whose poetical 
faculty invests these relations with a beauty 
and ‘charm divine ;’ and such have not 
proved recreant to their trust. And is no 
superior degree of intelligence necessary 
to fill properly these two most important 
aud difficult positions in life? Is the 
mother less prepared for her sphere whose 
natural genius, or whose cultivation and 
intelligence gives her clearer conceptions of 
the greatness of her responsibilities ? Is 


| she less a wife to her husband, who besides 
her abilities to secure a well-regulated | 


household, can also, when the duties of the 


day are over, enliven a winter’s evening, 


converse on topies of literature, or enjo 
with him'tlie reading of valuable books ? 


y | ingly, how can your own family Jo 


Love and affection are the atmosphere in 
which Heaven has designed that womay | 
should live and Jabor—and with these t 
satisfy the cravings of her heart—with the : 
husband of her choice, and the children of | 
their love, she will not seek the world’s | 
applause, or be ambitious to hear th : 
‘clarion voice of fame.” Thongh attine | 
constrained by the promptings of Fenius to 
give utterance to the breath of song, still | 
from the treasures of her heart arise her | 
greatest joy—in household duties are tote | 
found her greatest source of happiness. 
Let her but surely bestow her hand uper | 
the choice of her Aeart, and the fountains | 
of her love be kept open by Ais gentle and 
constant affection, and there will be no do- 
mestic infelicity—the waters will everrippk | 
forth to cheer, to comfort, and to bles. | 
Then, should she win and wear the chaplet 
of fame, there will be no danger that her 
dearest friend on earth, like Captain He- 
mans, would become alienated through the 
influence of and leave 
her to realize by sad experience the lan- 
guage of the poet: ‘‘ What they have 
learned in suffering, they teach m song. | 


Human society is a vast multitude ona plain 
in the midst of which stands the shrine of | 
goodness and happiness, inviting all ¥ af | 
proach. Now the attached pairs in thisclr 

cle should not be continually looking 
each other, but should turn their faces v@!y 
often toward the central object; and 
they advance, they will, like radii, from 


the circumference to the centre, continually 
beeome closer to each other, 48 they ap 
proximate to their mutual and ultimate 0b 
ject.—Jonn Foster. 


Cin 
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If you see a poor neighbor or ays 00 
want of much food and clothing, show rade” 
passion. If you give but Jitile and g 


| plenty and happiness. 
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F| brated physician to an invalid-lady who 
| consulted him in reference to her health.— 
q Surprised at his abruptness, she looked for 


| an explanation, but he only repeated, ‘‘ Get 


give you.” 


from inaction, and in-door confinement ; 


|, health than any other remedy, he chose to 
| put his advice in a form so laconic, that it 


||| her faded cheeks, and the hight of cheerful- 


families, 
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“Get out, Madam, get out,’’ said a cele- 


out, Madam, it is all the advice I have to 


His experienced eye saw at a glance, that 
the languid form before him, was suffering 


and believing that exercise in the open air 
and cheerful conversation with friends, would 
be more effectual in the restoration of her 


would not easily slip from her memory. 

She returned to her home and entered in 
good earnest upon the work of carrying out 
the Dr’s prescription, and the result was, 
in afew months, the rose of health revisited 


ness again dawned in her sad and spiritless 
eyes. 


Many Wives and mothers in our land, 
heed just such advice as this. Model wives 
and mothers, they are, who confine them- 
- Selves at home, froma sense of duty to their 
until they become so enfeebled in 
body, and depressed in spirits, that’ they 
energy enough left to get out.’’ 
they are lauded for their strict obedience to 
the “pestolic injunction, to be “ keepers at 
; and for their devotion to the inter- 
i - of their families, they are surely wor- 

Y ofall praise. But it is a pity they can- 
mr understand, that by neglecting the du- 


social beings, they do, on the whole, wrong 
their families, by diminishing their own 
power of contributing to their enjoyment. 

True, Some women go to the ‘opposite 
extreme of being too much abroad, of spend- 
ing time that should be devoted to home 
duties, in riding, walking, visiting and seek- 
ing their own amusement to the neglect of 
the most sacred obligations. But even the 
‘‘ vad-abouts”’ have, many times, the ad- 
vantage of the model wives and mothers, in 
regard to physical ability and buoyancy of 
spirits, for the reason that the reproaches of 
conscience for neglected duty, are so little 
heeded that they do not neutralize the effect 
of out-door exercise and cheerful company. 

But is it not possible for ladies to ‘‘ get 
out’’ enough to secure health and cheerful- 
ness, without the sacrifice of home duties ? 
If we carefully look over our daily occups- 
tions, we shall probably find something 
which had better be omitted than the neces- 
sary attention to our own health. Would 
it not be better to put a plain hem in Nel- 
lie’s skirt and leave Willie’s sacque without 
any embroidery, than that their mother 


itless invalid ? : 
Every woman should make it a point of 


religious duty to spend some portion of 
each day in the open air, unless the weath- 
er is particularly inclement. No matter if 
you can get plenty of exercise in the house. 
Its effect upon health and spirits is not like 
snuffing the fresh breezes as they play in 
freedom over the surfacé*of mother earth. 
If vou have been taxing your strength by 
active in-door labor, you need fresh air, and 
relaxation, a ride with a pleasant social. 
visit at the end of it would suit you best, 


cupations, you can gather the children and 
wander off to the woods, and there engage 
with them in a game of prisoner’s base, or 
ide and seek. Should the woods happen 


: they owe to themselves, as physical and 


to be too far off, you can, at least, go into 


should loose her energy, and become a spir- — 


If you have been engaged in sedentary oc- — 
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the yard and join the clildren in some ac- 
tive sport. Do you say there are no chil- 
dren where you live? Then J pity you; 
bat 60 much the more reason why you 
should strive to retain your own youthful 
feelings as long as possible. In that case 
I would advise you to go over and see that 
pleasant neighbor of yours whi lis some, 
and get your spirits refreshed in the sun- 
shine of their innocent mirth. At all events, 
get out, get out.”’ 


THE DEBATES. 

On the evening of the 4th instant, we 
had the pleasure of attending a public de- 
bate of the Appolonian Society, of Union 
University. The audience was large, and 


seemed deeply interested and highly grati- 
fied with the performances. 


er the study of nature contributes more to 
the improvement of taste, than the study of 
the arts and sciences.’ ‘This subject was 
discussed in a very able and dignified man- 
ner, the disputants commanding not only 
the attention, but also the respect and ad- 
miration of those who had the pleasure of 
listening to them. 


At the close of the debate, an orator 


| had been selected for the occasion, deliver- 


ed an oration on the theme—<‘ I'he present 
age, an age of wonders,”’ which was highly 
creditable both to the mind and heart of the 
speaker. Though it was late when he com- 
menced, and his address was of considerable 
Jength, yet he kept the attention of the au- 


| dience fixed to the close, and we doubt 


whether one in that large assembly desired 
the conclusion before it came. The whole 


‘Was enlivened with music, which added in 


no. small degree, to the interest of the oc- 


On the morning of the 12th fastens: we 


also attended a public debate of the Calli- 


— * 


_ The question for discussion was ‘‘ wheth- 


opean Bociety. These are two literary §», 
cieties, composed of students of the Uni- 
versity, and though in some sense rivals, 
yet there exists between them “emulatioy 
without envy.” Each Society is striving 
to excel in the, cultivation of the noble ax 
of efoquence, and what is still more con. 
mendable, each strives to cultivate friendly 
feeling, and maintain a courteous and ren: 
tlemanly bearing towards the other. Both 
Societies are in a flourishing condition, and 
are very nearly on an equality in regard to | 
numbers and talents. 

On account of the rain, which fell in great 
abundance that morning, the debate of the 
Calliopeans was not so numerously attend- 
ed as that of the Appolonians ; but, through | 
the politene<s of the gentlemanly members . 
of the Society, the omnibus was soon atti, 
andthe hall well filled with ladies, atan 
early hour. The Appolonians had highly 
entertained us in discussing the best means | 
for improving the faculty of taste, the Cal: 
liopeans gave us a practical illustration of 
its improveability and perfection, in the | 
graceful combination of natare and att, 
which they displayed in the decoration of 
their hall. Without any expenditure, save 
that of taste and energy in the collection 
and arrangement of ever-greens and flowers, 
they had rendered it beautiful as 4 fairy 


dream. | 
The question for discussion was | 

for goal 


‘er the press exerts more influence 
lthan the clergy.’ The intellectual: tree 
prepared by the young gentlemen who bat | 
been appointed to debate the question, ™ | 
of the highest order. They spoke regi 
who will hereafter do credit to their vet 
Mater, and do good to the world. Aut 
assembly been -dismissed: at the conclusio® | 
of the debate, the audience would:haves™ | 
away highly delighted «with all | 
seen and heard, but. if we do not 87 
the Calliopeans were less. fortunate thas 
_Appolonians in the selection of 


thet 
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| we may at least say, without fear of contra- 


| diction, 
jn the selection of his subject. 


| go kindly aided us in furnishing original ar- 
"ticles for our pages, will grow weary in well 


we would also respectfully solicit like favors 
_ productions will be acceptable and profita- 


ble to the readers of the Aurora, and be- 


' the female talent of our own section. 


| chines seem to interest our lady readers at 


| tte high priced: machines is that they all 
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that their orator was less fortunate 


We hope none of the friends who have 


doing, but that they will continue to send 
us their very acceptable productions, and 


from others. We would appeal especially 
to the ladies, both because we believe their 


cause we aro particularly desirous to elicit | 


To save the labor of answering several 
private letters, we will again recur to the 
subject of Sewing Machines. These ma- 


| this time. Several have asked for farther 
Information respecting them, which we will 
proced to give according to the best of our 
sbility. The three high priced machines 
how in uee, are Wheeler & Wilson’s, Sing- 
sand Grover & Baker’s. The price of 
these varies from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, according to the style 
mwhich they are put up. Some of them 
_‘e'put up in mahogony c&ses, and make a 
very handsome piece of furniture. Besides 
these there are quite a number of cheaper 
‘Patents, varying in price from ten to fifty 
dollars. The difference between these and 


— 


swowith a single thread, making a chain 
pring with a ridge on the under side of the 
} amt uf the thread is any where broken 

Windanger of raveling out. The 
| 8 ae machines sew with a double 
| y and their work is much stronger and 


| || permanent. 


We have no doubt the 


their-value is fully equal to the 


—_! 
— 


chines, however, are valuable, as they are 
adapted to many kinds of work, and they 


will doubtless carry relief for weary eyes 
and fingers into many families, who could 
not afford the expense of a double thread 
machine. Of the comparative merits of 
the three double thread machines, we are 
not prepared to speak confidently, having 
never used but one. We have observed 
that whatever kind a lady gets, she is so 
delighted with it, that it is quite impossible 
for her to believe that any other kind can 
be as good as hers. Such is our impres- 


machine, but we are not prepared to say 
that other ladies have not as good grounds 


| for their partiality as we have for ours. 


One lady enquires whether they are not 
liable to get out of order, and stand useless 
till sent away for repairs. ‘To this we can 
only reply, that we have used ours 61x 
months without observing any tendency to 
get out of order. It is simple in its con- 
struction, -and easily managed. Wecan 
see no reason why it should not runas long 


wool wheel. 

Another asks whether 
lady to learn to sew on these machines 
without instruction from one previously 
acquainted with the process. We cannot 
answer this in the affirmative from experi- 


struction from the Agent, but we have heard 
of ladies who have so learned, and our be- 
lief is that any Jady with an ordinary share 
of mechanical genius, and an extraordinary 
allowance of patience, may learn to usé the 
machine without any instruction, except 
what she can derive from the printed direc- 
tions which accompany it. 
bea great saving of patience, if she could 
avail herself of a few explanations and sug- 
gestions from one already familiar with 


the use of the machine. 
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rence in their cost. ~The cheap ma- 


.. One wishes to be informed where the 


wo 
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sion in regard to our Wheeler-& Wilson 


ance, as we had the advantage of some In-— 


without requiring repairs as a common | 


it be possible fora 


Still it weuld | 
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| Wheeler & Wilson machine can be ob- 
- tained. Wheeler & Ives are the general 
agents for Kentucky and Tennessee, they 
have depositories at Nashville, Tenn., and 
at Lexington, Ky. J.T. Lord, 49 College 
St., Nashville, Tenn., is the Agent for Sin- 
ger’s, (see advertisement oncover.) Other 
agents, we suppose, have depositories in 
other States, but of these we have no defin- 
ite knowledge. | 

Dr. Hall says: ‘The hygiene of Sewing 
Machines was very aptly illustrated to-day, 
by the casual remark of a lady of education 
and energy, which is worth more than a 
dozen paragraphs purposely penned for 
publication:” ‘‘Aftes using Wheeler & 


I feel an unusual freshness and vigor, and 
| have a relish for dinner, which, is of itself, 
|| delightful. I account for it from the fact 
that both body and mind are called into 
active exercise; nearly every muscle in the 
system is brought into gentle play, while 
high mental exhileration is experienced 
. from that interested attention which the 
- successful management of one requires ; at 
the same time, the insufferable monotony 
{| -of the needle is avoided, and the necessity 
| i removed of that painful straining of the 
eye, which prematurely impairs the vision, 


| amd makes glasses necessary many years 
|| before their time.”’ 


_ THE SHADOWS OF LIFE. 


|. & little child, juet toddling upon its 
in feet was passing along the sidewalk in front 
| of its admiring parent, when, for the first 
| time in its brief existence, it caught sight 
|| Sfats own phadow! Starting with affright, 
} Meought to hasten away from the dark, 
aysterions thing which clung so closely to 
it. The aspect of the little one, as with 


~ 


Wilson’s Sewing Machine for several hotirs,’ 
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terror it sought the protection of its moth, . 
er’s arms, was sufficiently amusing to cayy | 
a smile on the faces of all the passers by. 
Some laughed and went on their way, | 
and thought no more of the infant’s tempor 


but others, perhaps, saw in it a lesson not | 
unprofitable to read. 7 

To be ‘‘ afraid of his own shadow” is 
the reproach sometimes cast upon the timid, | 
and to all ofus there comes a time whe | 
the first shadow cast upon the pathway of | 
life causes a shock of terror. Like thy | 
child, we seek at first to fly from it, and | 
find it follows as we fly. But the shadows | 
of life come not singly. As we advance | 
upon the way, they gather thickly and | 
darkly around us, and it is well, if instead | 
of vainly seeking to escape them, Or useless | 
ly repining in the gloom, we learn to walk | 
on, undoubting that at last we shall reach | 
the perfect day. 

The man who sold his shadow, did not, 
we believe, profit by his bargain. So doubt 
less we should gain but a loss if we could | 
escape from all the shadows of life. Shade | 


| 


is not less welcome to the weary than pa 
shine to the buoyant ; and adversity, hes i | 
uses not less than prosperity. One would | 
not care to live in a perpetual blaze of sm | 
light—a shadowless noon. A little dart- 
ness now and then gives greater enjoyment 
to the light ; sosuflering may give a zest | 
life it would not otherwise possess. — 
many of the noblest virtues—fortitude, P* | 
tience, compassion, sympathy,—would | 
main undeveloped in the human. be | 
wore there no suffering to call them ot 
Like some plants, these virtues flourish best | 
in the shade. | | 

Without sunshine there could be nose. | 
dow, and as the shadows we cast ase pe 
that the sun still shines, ao the adverse | 
which beset our way may serve 10 aa 
that the good Creator still rules above, 


that we are still the objects of his lov 


outstretehed hands and half-averted look of 


care.—--Portland Transcript, 
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POLPIT PORTRAITS, on Pax Pictrees; 
Divina. 


| motives of curiosity or piety, were drawn around 
| 


tay the 
Who is 


| Besides this, the conversation on such | 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Book 


Jonn Ross | 
The author of these sketches, who was 4 na- 


| tive of Bristol, England; was accustomed, in 
| the days of his youth, to listen to Robert Hall, 
| 


John Foster, William Jay, James Sherman, 
, and other preachers of the same class. He 
| confesses to a passion for listening to pulpit 


celebrities, and attributes it, in part at least, 


| tothe fact of his having grown up in what he 
| calls the Augustan age of Bristol, when the 
| city was a reservoir of ministerial talent, and 
- acenter of attraction for those who, either from 


pulpit magnates, 


In his visits to the United States, he has 
} made it a point to hear the most distinguished. 
| Preachers in our country, and in the volume 


before us, he has given very graphic descrip- 
| tions of the impressions made on his mind.— 
| These portraits are life-like, and so far as we 
‘an ‘judge, just and discriminating. By way of 
variety, he has given us some reminiscences 
English divines. The book also contains 
tome rather severe ‘strictures upon the man- 
ners and customs of a portion of our Church. 
|| Boers. In speaking of the ‘habit of gome of 
| Or American gentlemen of gathering outside 


| Of 
pe To my perhaps antiquated notions, it is not 
ly ‘the thing for a crowd of men to post 
theme eres mM position from whence they 
muy, a they lounge, criticise (sometimes, 
"© persons and dresses of every lady 
compelled to run the gauntlet of their 


| 


Chareh previous to the commencement. 
| courtesy accorded to her. Now, I trust I am | 
lite as my neighbors, and I cannot but | 


occasions, sometimes smacks rather of tho ex- 
change than of the Chureh. It is but a few 
Sabbaths since, that I heard a knot of gentle 
men in the lobby of a place of worship, very 
glibly discussing some subject with which 
dollars would seem to have more to do than 
divinity, the former being frequently mention- 
ed loud enough for an unintentional listener to 
hear, and the connertion proved that ecclesias. 
tical revenues were wot the ‘cash accounts’ 
under consideration. 


“ad I been the preacher that morning, I 
fancy I should have put aside any other dis- 


course which I might have prepared, and ex- 


of old are rather severely handled.”’ 


In describing another congregation, he says: 
“T was politely shown into a pew, in which 
were three other gentlemen. Not long had I 


pearance, and instead of their quietly sitting 
next the door, they paused, and we poor men 
were compelled to walk in single file out of the 


pew, arrange ourselyes awkwardly along the « 
aisle, to the confusion of those who wished to — 


pass by, and then follow the ladies, Indian file 
fashion again, as they marched at the head of 
our little procession. Now this was all very 
absurd, and as a matter of homage to the sex, 
ridiculous. It was not quite so bad, though, 
as being turned out of a seat which I had oc- 


cupied for half an hour, previously to service 
commencing, at another church, a few Sab- 


baths since, by a gentleman who roughly de- | 
manded it for a lady, which lady flounced in- | 


to it without the slightest recognition of the 


as po | 
admire the deference universally paid to ladies 


*n America; but I fancy when the attentions 
of gentlemen are, 88 is often the case, receiver | 
with a scornful stiffness, instead of with a 
trifling acknowledgment, that the custom stands 


« 


temporized one from that portion of scripture 
-in which the ‘money changers’ in the Temple 


been seated, when two ladies made their ap- | 


in danger of wearing threadbare. Besides, ' 


| 
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men do not like, at least I do not, being de- 
1} franded of a pleasant smile, or a cheerful 
1} glance. So let tho ladies look to it if they 
i] would hase the men continue to be pinks of 
|| politeness. I do not mean mere bowing, 
smirking, and simpering things, who treat 
women as if tlfey were dolls, and are conse- 
quently despised by them; but men who, whilst 
they willingly concede all that politeness de- 
mands, will not yield one iota of their own 
| proper and personal dignity.” 
| 

{ MODERN DANCING, sy Rey. C.C. Brritne. 

i| Weare indebted to some unknown friend 


| for a copy of this excellent tract recently pub- 
lished in Richmond, Va. 
we think, conclusive argument against the 
practice of moderndancing. Itwould be quite 
impossible to do justice to the argument with- 
out transferring it entire to our pages, which 
we would be glad to do, did not its length for- 
bid. In the introduction, he says, ‘‘ There was 
{; @time when christians were said to be a pe- 


It is an able, and 


They seemed to breathe the atmosphere of an- 
j} Other life, to be governed by the laws of an- 
{| other world, and to live for, and delight in 
li other objects than those of time. 
peculiar, but are they so now ?”’ 
| After showing from the teachings of the Bi- 
{| ble, from its effect on spiritual life, and from 
jj vVhrious other considerations that it is wrong 
|| for christians to engage in the dance, he next 
{| enquires whether those who are not professors 
|| of religion may not innocently engage in this 
}} amusement. If modern dancing is right, that 
| is, if it tends to promote the glory of God and 
| the highest interest of immortal beings, who 
are placed here for one brief hour, to prepare’ 
for an eternity of bliss or woe, then it is the 
| privilege, nay, even the duty of the christian 
to avail himself of all its benefits. But if it 
|| be wrong, if its tendency is to ovil, then no 
subject of God’s moral government can inno- 
cetitly engage in it. God withholds no good 


They were 


i; culiar people; and it was said with truth.— | 


‘most hopeful opportunity, and hazards all, A 


He has not revealed two codes of laws by one ! 
of which he will judge those who acknowled 

their allegiance to Him, and by the other thoe 
who refuse to yield obedience to His will Not | 
a single duty is required of the christian which. 
is not equally binding upony every other bu 
man being. . In making a profession of reli. 
gion, a person does not assume any new obi: | 
gations. He merely acknowledges those which | Ma 
previously existed, and from which he could 
no more free himself than he could escape | 
from his own existence. In concluding this 
point, he says: 


* Although the gay and giddy may endeavor | 
to secure the countenance of the christian, and | 
entice him into the dance, in the depths of | 
their hearts, they feel unmittigated contempt | 
for such inconsistency and hypocrisy. This | 


contempt is proof of consciousness of wrong, | 
and a warning to forsake the crime. There | 
can be no objection named to the practice which 
does not apply to the non-professor as well as 
to the christian. 


‘But there is something peculiarly affect 
ing in the spectacle of a dancing sinner. Ex 
posed to the wrath of God, and yet dancing | 
away his precious hours and his more precious 
soul together. He must forsake sin, and trust | 
in Christ or be lost; yet he dances away the : 


criminal with the axe at his neck—# eulprit 
with a sword at his breast—a dying man & 
posed to the vengeance of an out-raged Got 
dancing away his precious hours, and waltzing | 
gleefully into the pangs of Eternity ! Cicero 
said, ‘No one dances unless he is either drunk 
or mad.’ Well might we say that folly bad 
intoxicated him, or sin maddened him.” 


‘A POOR FELLOW. By tue AUTHOR OF | 
on the Lert?’ New Youx, Dick & | 


This is a religious novel, gotten UP . 
view to the late revival. Of its valuetoc”” 


or 
fort the mourner, confirm the waver!M& | | 


instruct the learner in Christianty, 
e 


hing those who walk uprightly.— 


ourselves scarcely competent to expr 
opinion. Sold by F. Hagan, Nashville, Te © 
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